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THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND THE USE OF FORCE 


“The League of Nations failed to establish a universal col- 
lective security system; the United Nations began by declining 
to make the effort.” Thus the author launches his provocative 
analysis of the United Nations Charter as conceived by the 
“founding fathers.” The Charter, he asserts, was not the handi- 
work of starry-eyed idealists, nor has its intent been perverted 
by the course of subsequent events. “Indeed, the proposition 
that the Charter purports to create a collective security system 

. is one of the most persistant clichés of our time.” On the 
contrary, its authors saw, with a realism long since vindicated, 
that the military might of the great powers was not susceptible 
of forcible restraint by an international organization. The veto 
provision was not inserted “in a fit of absent-mindedness”: only 
when the great powers agreed could peace be maintained by 
collective measures. Against aggression by a major power, the 
Charter under Article 51 allowed the nations to organize their 
own defense and left to them the decision of whether or not to 
go to war. 

Is, then, the United Nations an impotent and useless ap- 
pendage to the body politic? The author’s reply is an emphatic 
no. The United Nations possesses and uses a variety of resources 
“to influence the behavior of the major powers toward each 
other and toward lesser states, to promote the moderation of 
conflict, to encourage the development of restraints, and to 
facilitate the settlement of disputes.” One approach—not en- 
visaged in the Charter—is the effort to neutralize conflict areas by 
excluding, with their consent, the great powers: the threat of 
nuclear war has induced a spirit of restraint. In short, the role 
of the United Nations is not to rescue states from the brink of 
war but to help them “avoid drifting too near the brink.” 


INIS L. CLAUDE, JR., Professor of Political Science, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, is the Carnegie Endowment’s Visiting Re- 
search Scholar for 1960-61. He is the author of National Minori- 
ties, an International Problem (1955), Swords into Plowshares: 
The Problems and Progress of International Organization (rev. 
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ternational organization. He is now writing a book on theories 
relating to the management of power relations among states. 
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The Blueprint 


THAT MUCH QUOTED AUTHORITY, the man in the street, will 
tell you quite confidently that the purpose of the United 
Nations is to prevent war—that is, to prevent the large-scale 
use of force by states in their relations with each other. He 
may be vague as to the methods which the United Nations 
can and does use to promote its purpose. He may be dubious 
as to the prospects for the success of the Organization. In 
regard to the basic purpose of the United Nations, however, 
he is likely to entertain no doubts; it aims at peace, not war. 


Restrictions on National Use of Force 


An analysis of the Charter of the United Nations suggests 
that this popular view is correct, even though over-simpli- 
fied. The Preamble begins with a dedicatory commitment 
“to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war,” 
and member states are required, in Article 2, to pledge 
themselves to settle their disputes peacefully, refraining 
“from the threat or use of force against the territorial integ- 
rity or political independence of any state, or in any other 
manner inconsistent with the Purposes of the United Na- 
tions.” Clearly, the Organization is designed to promote the 
ideal of eliminating the use of force as an instrument of 
national policy. 

The framers of the Charter, rightly or wrongly, evaded 
the difficult task of formulating a precise definition of 
aggression. Thus, the Charter neither indicates in detail 
what uses of force are to be regarded as illicit, nor attempts 
to cope with the complex issue of aggression which is “‘in- 
direct” in the sense that it does not involve unambiguous 
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armed attack by one state upon another. Nevertheless, it 
expresses in general terms the firm conviction that the arbi- 
trary, irresponsible unleashing of violence by states against 
other states is intolerable in our time, and it assigns to the 
Security Council the primary responsibility for interpreting 
the principle of non-aggression as it may bear upon specific 
cases. 

The Charter undertakes to inhibit the use of force in 
international relations, but it does not address itself with 
equal clarity to the problem of organized violence within 
the territory of a state. In principle, it commits the United 
Nations to the maintenance of international peace, leaving 
the internal affairs of member states to national manage- 
ment. It speaks respectfully of national sovereignty, and 
enunciates a doctrine of domestic jurisdiction which might 
seem to exclude the issue of civil war from the purview 
of the United Nations. On the other hand, the Charter ex- 
presses a concern for human rights which could be construed 
as limiting the freedom of governments to act coercively 
within their own territories. More strikingly, it confers upon 
the Security Council a capacity to deal with “any situation 
which might lead to international friction” (Article 34), 
thereby seeming to provide a basis for United Nations inter- 
vention in civil-war situations if they are regarded as en- 
dangering the stability of the international order. Thus, it 
may be suggested that the Charter concentrates on the prob- 
lem of international war, ignoring the issue of civil war 
except in cases where domestic strife appears likely to develop 
significant international ramifications. The Charter’s con- 
cern with war among states is absolute; its concern with war 
within states is conditional. 

The framers of the Charter were as explicit in recognizing 
the right of states to fight defensively as in repudiating their 
right to fight aggressively. In Article 51! the legitimacy of 


1“Nothing in the present Charter shall impair the inherent right of indi- 
vidual or collective self-defense if an armed attack occurs against a Member 
of the United Nations, until the Security Council has taken measures neces- 
sary to maintain international peace and security. Measures taken by 
(Continued on page 327) 
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self-defense is coupled with the legitimacy of joint resistance 
by states to armed attack upon any member of the United 
Nations. This provision clearly indicates that the proscrip- 
tion of the use of force as an instrument of national policy 
is aimed solely at aggressive action; a national policy of 
fighting violators of the peace is approved. Article 51 reflects 
some anxiety that this loophole in the barrier against na- 
tional decisions to resort to violence might be exploited; 
after all, states are notoriously capable of alleging and per- 
haps even of believing that all their acts of violence are 
defensive in character. Hence, provision is made for institu- 
tional safeguards against the abuse of the “inherent right of 
individual or collective self-defense.” 


Organization of International Force 


At this point in our analysis of the Charter, the emphasis 
begins to shift from the negative aim of preventing the use 
of force as an internationally irresponsible act to the positive 
aim of promoting the use of force as an incident of the 
international responsibility which states accept in joining 
the United Nations. Article 51 permits states, individually 
or in combination, to fight against aggression; at various 
other points the Charter states and elaborates a plan whereby 
states may be required to use force against aggressors, under 
the auspices of the United Nations. The Organization is to 
take effective measures, including military action if neces- 
sary, to maintain the peace. This task is assigned principally 
to the Security Council, which is to be able to command 
the support of member states in the performance of its vital 
security function.? The Charter’s concern to prevent the 
arbitrary national use of force is matched by its concern 
to promote the responsible international use of force. The 
two aims are, of course, intimately related; aggressive vio- 


Members in the exercise of this right of self-defense shall be immediately 
reported to the Security Council and shall not in any way affect the 
authority and responsibility of the Security Council under the present 
Charter to take at any time such action as it deems necessary in order to 
maintain or restore international peace and security.” 

2See, particularly, Arts. 1 (para. 1), 2 (para. 5), 24-25, 39-51. 
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lence is to be made unlikely or unsuccessful, and dependence 
upon unilateral or improvised collective defensive action is to 
be rendered unnecessary, so far as possible, by the develop- 
ment of an international enforcement mechanism to be 
operated by the Security Council. Specifically, member states 
are to assign to the United Nations, by agreement with the 
Council, elements of military force to be used by that body 
at its discretion (Articles 42-49). 


If the analysis were stopped here, one could plausibly 
characterize the Charter as a design for a collective security 
system—a scheme for mobilizing the strength of the entire 
international community to prevent or suppress aggression 
by any member of the community against any other. Indeed, 
the proposition that the Charter purports to create a collec- 
tive security system, and that the founding fathers of the 
United Nations expected and intended the Organization to 
provide universal security against aggression, is one of the 
most persistent clichés of our time. Typically, this assertion 
is put forward as an introduction to the statement that the 
expectation of collective security was unrealistic, or that the 
system has failed. For instance, Ben T. Moore writes that 


it was .. . the breakdown of the efforts to achieve an effective 
system of collective security through the United Nations which 
led the peoples of the Atlantic region to turn to the creation 
of NATO in order to counter the menace of overweening Soviet 
power.® 


President Eisenhower expressed the same view when he 
wrote to the Soviet Premier that the United Nations Charter 
had embodied the hope of a universal collective security 
system, a hope that had been destroyed by Soviet abuse of 
the veto.‘ 

This version of the hopes and expectations embodied in 
the Charter is misleading. In its incompleteness, it is com- 


3 NATO and the Future of Europe (New York, Harper for the Council 
on Foreign Relations, 1958), pp. 115-116. 

4Letter of 12 Jan. 1958 to Premier Bulganin, Documents on American 
Foreign Relations, 1958, ed. Paul E. Zinner (New York, Harper for the 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1959), p. 89. 
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parable to an analysis which might note that the Charter 
forbids states to wage aggressive war but ignore its recog- 
nition of the right to take defensive military action, and thus 
conclude that the Charter prohibits any resort to violence. 
What is overlooked in the description of the Charter as an 
effort to institute a universal collective security system is the 
crucial fact that the Charter authorizes each of the five 
permanent members of the Security Council to block en- 
forcement action through the use of the veto power. It surely 
cannot be contended that the veto provision was inserted in 
a fit of absent-mindedness; it represented a deliberate deci- 
sion to render the Security Council incapable of undertaking 
enforcement action against, or against the will of, any of the 
Big Five. 

In short, the veto rule is an explicit declaration that the 
framers of the Charter rejected the idea of making, or at- 
tempting to make, the United Nations an instrument of 
collective security in cases involving aggressive action by 
great powers. The effort to make coll« -tive security applic- 
able to the Soviet Union (or to the United States) did not 
break down; it was decided at San Francisco that the effort 
should not be made. The veto power has not frustrated the 
working of a collective security system which was designed 
to operate in all cases; the adoption of the veto provision was 
in itself an acknowledgment of the fact that the United Na- 
tions was neither intended nor expected to take collective 
action in opposition to the will of a major power. Signifi- 
cantly, that provision was usually described at San Francisco 
as the “unanimity rule.” This usage indicated that it was 
regarded as a symbol of the responsibility of the great powers 
to attempt to compose any differences that might arise 
among themselves; it reminded them that their failure to 
achieve unanimity would render the Organization inopera- 
tive as an international security agency. 

It is true that much of the speech-making at the San 
Francisco Conference was devoted to the theme of collective 
security, and that some unguarded oratorical references were 
made to the notion that the new world Organization would 
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be equipped to impose collective restraints upon any poten- 
tial aggressor. Thus, some justification was provided for the 
belief that the Charter was conceived as the foundation for 
a system of general collective security. However, a careful 
analysis of what the founding fathers wrote into the Charter, 
and of what they said about their handiwork, leads to the 
conclusion that they were fully aware of, and reasonably 
frank about, the fact that they had renounced any ambition 
to have the United Nations mobilize collective forces to 
suppress aggression undertaken or sponsored by great powers. 
Some of the assembled statesmen were unhappy about this 
renunciation. A Mexican delegate was recorded as feeling 
that the Conference was “engaged in establishing a world 
order in which the mice could be stamped out but in which 
the lions would not be restrained.”* Nevertheless, it was 
generally recognized that the veto provision 


meant that if a major power became the aggressor the Council 
had no power to prevent war. In such case the inherent right 
of self-defense applied, and the nations of the world must decide 
whether or not they would go to war.® 


This understanding that the Charter represented a decision 
to abstain from the effort to institutionalize collective se- 
curity in cases involving major powers was clearly stated by 
United States Secretary of State Stettinius in the hearings on 
ratification of the Charter, when he noted that a great power 
could veto action against itself and drew the conclusion that 
“if one of these nations ever embarked upon a course of 
aggression, a major war would result.” 

The security scheme of the Charter, then, was conceived 
as an arrangement for collective action against relatively 
minor disturbers of the peace, in cases where the great pow- 
ers were united in the desire to take action or the willing- 
ness to permit action. If this was collective security, it was 


5 Documents of tiie United Nations Conference on International Organi- 
zation, San Francisco, 1945 (New York and London, U. N. Information 
Organizations, 1945-46), Vol. XI, p. 474. 

6 Ibid., p. 514. Delegate of the United States. 

7 The Charter of the United Nations, Hearings Before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, 79th Cong., Ist Sess. (Washington, 1945), p. 215. 
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collective security on a very limited basis and with a very 
modest range of applicability. The most dangerous potential 
disturbers of the peace, the great powers, were excluded 
from the impact of the system. The doctrine of collective 
security was given ideological lip service in general and 
abstract terms, and a scheme was contrived for making it 
effective in cases of relatively minor importance. But the 
new Organization reflected the conviction that the concept 
of collective security has no realistic relevance to the prob- 
lems posed by conflict among the major powers in the mid- 
twentieth century. The League of Nations failed to establish 
a universal collective security system; the United Nations 
began by declining to make the effort. One may approve 
or disapprove of this decision. In either case, one ought to 
keep clearly in mind the nature of the decision which was 
made and registered in the Charter.® 


In summary, the Charter undertakes to prohibit the ag- 
gressive use of force by states; it permits the defensive use 
of force and attempts to subject the claim of defensive justi- 
fication to a procedure of international accountability; it 
provides for the organization of collective force to frustrate 
aggression whenever the great powers are unanimously dis- 
posed to support such action; but it does not purport to 
create an enforcement mechanism capable of being used to 
control great powers or states backed by great powers. 


Limited Emphasis on Disarmament 


Given this collection of negative and positive prescrip- 
tions concerning the use of force in international relations, 
it is not surprising that the Charter plays the theme of 


8An example of the confusion that results from failure to observe this 
admonition is provided in an article by Josef L. Kunz, “Sanctions in Inter- 
national Law,” American Journal of International Law, Vol. 54, No. 2 (Apr. 
1960) . Professor Kunz refers repeatedly to the failure, or the breaking down, 
of “the United Nations system of collective security”; but he also asserts 
his agreement to the proposition that a scheme such as that of the Charter, 
involving a veto power which prevents the application of sanctions to the 
major powers, “does not deserve the name of a system of collective security.” 
In the light of this assertion, one can only ask why the author persists in 
giving the system that name. 
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disarmament in muted fashion, as compared with the clarion 
call for arms reduction sounded by the League Covenant. 
Article 11 of the Charter authorizes the General Assembly 
to consider, and make recommendations concerning, “the 
principles governing disarmament and the regulation of 
armaments”; Article 26 assigns to the Security Council, with 
the aid of the Military Staff Committee, the responsibility 
of developing plans for a system of armaments regulation; 
Article 47 reiterates the latter organ’s advisory function on 
questions relating to “the regulation of armaments, and 
possible disarmament.’*® These provisions add up to some- 
thing less than an enthusiastic endorsement of the ideal of 
disarmament, or an ambitious program for its realization. 

Various reasons may be suggested for the reluctance of 
the framers to inject a heavy emphasis upon disarmament 
into the Charter. The dismal record of the League in this 
field may have inspired doubts as to the feasibility of dis- 
armament agreements, and as to the wisdom of staking the 
new Organization’s prestige upon the possibility of its achiev- 
ing success in this difficult area. The Charter’s provisions 
may be interpreted as a sober recognition of the facts that 
disarmament is peculiarly dependent upon agreement among 
the major powers, and that the potential role of interna- 
tional agencies in bringing about such accord is sharply 
limited. 

Perhaps the most significant factor in the decision to re- 
strict the Charter’s emphasis upon disarmament was the 
conviction that the solution to the problem of maintaining 
world order lay in strength, not weakness. Looking back- 
ward, it could be argued that the failure of Britain and the 
United States to rearm with sufficient speed and vigor in the 
1930’s had contributed to the outbreak of World War II." 
Disarmament had come to symbolize irresponsible weakness; 
what the future required was responsible strength. The dom- 


9 Emphasis added. 
10 See Geoffrey L. Goodwin, Britain and the United Nations (New York, 
Manhattan Pub. for R.I.1.A. and the Carnegie Endowment for International 


Peace, 1957), p. 42. 
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inant mood was one that stressed the positive requirements 
of power, harnessed to meet the security needs of the com- 
munity. The element of power in international relations 
was not subject to elimination; the problem was to achieve 
the effective management of power relationships. ‘The found- 
ing fathers of the United Nations were intent upon saying 
“yes” to power, in contrast to the negative attitude associated 
with the disarmament movement. 

This aspect of the Charter is worth stressing in view of 
the widespread tendency of commentators on international 
affairs to identify international organization with a sort of 
milk-and-water pacifism, a bland idealism regarding harmo- 
nious cooperation, a blind obliviousness to the facts of power 
and conflict in the relations of states. Many contemporary 
“realists’’ insist upon construing the urge to establish a new 
world organization as evidence of a Utopian “escapism,” a 
fatuous desire to “forget about power” and bask in a dream 
world where law and morality reign supreme." Such judg- 
ments appear to stem from an assumption that all planners 
and promoters of international institutions must be unre- 
alistic dreamers, so confidently held that it seems unneces- 
sary to consult the record. 

The record, for those willing to examine it, shows with 
ample clarity that the planners and executors of the scheme 
to create the United Nations were cognizant of the problem 
of power and intent upon attempting to devise an effective 
system for dealing with it. This is not to say that they clearly 
foresaw the power struggle which was to arise between the 
two major powers, but neither did they bask in the idealistic 
confidence that such a conflict could not arise. The persistent 
theme of United States leaders was that the Organization 
should be equipped to keep the peace by force if necessary; 
the succession of basic documents from the earliest United 
States planning papers to the final Charter signed at San 


11 Hans J. Morgenthau, Dilemmas of Politics (Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1958), pp. 244, 261. See also George F. Kennan, Realities of American Foreign 
Policy (Princeton Univ. Press, 1954), P. 24; Herbert Feis, Churchill-Roose- 

)> 


velt-Stalin (Princeton Univ. Press, 1957), pp. 217, 653. 
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Francisco was marked by the constant recurrence of provi- 
sions for coercive action against aggression.” As Grayson 
Kirk summarizes the formative process: 

The planners of the United Nations were at odds on many ques- 
tions, but they were in agreement from the outset that the new 
organization must have the power to maintain the future peace 
of the world through the use of international force. 


He attributes to the planners “a preoccupation with force.” 


As we have indicated, however, the founders wrote into 
the Charter an acknowledgment that the ideal of equipping 
the United Nations to enforce the peace in all circumstances 
was unattainable. In so doing, they did not betray a tendency 
to ignore power, or to cherish the illusion that power could 
simply be eliminated from the international scene. On the 
contrary, they exhibited a keen awareness of the problem of 
power and of the difficulties of dealing with it. 


Implications of National Interest 


However fully an analysis of the Charter may confirm the 
proposition that the purpose of the United Nations is to 
prevent war, it should be clear that such an analysis is not 
in itself of decisive significance. The United Nations was 
created by governments and is sustained, utilized, and shaped 
by them. Ultimately, it has no purposes of its own but is. 
the instrument of whatever purposes governments succeed 
in imprinting upon it. The Charter has its value as a clue 
to the purposes that governments had in mind in creating 
the Organization in 1945; it represents an agreed statement 
of the purposes to which governments wished publicly to 
proclaim adherence at that time. This is not to say, however, 
that it is a fully accurate statement of the real purposes of 
the governments which formulated it or which represent 
their states in the United Nations in 1961. 


12See Ruth B. Russell and Jeanette E. Muther, A History of the United 
Nations Charter (Washington, The Brookings Institution, 1958), pp. 3, 4, 
93, 206, 209, 227-228, 395. 

18“The Enforcement of Security,” Yale Law Journal, Vol. 55, No. 5 (Aug. 
1946), p. 1081. 
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It would have been a marvel, indeed, if all the statesmen 
who participated in creating the United Nations had been 
as peace-loving as they said they were, and as intent upon 
building a peaceful world order as they claimed in the 
Charter. To say that the Charter must be taken with a grain 
of salt is not to be excessively cynical, but to avoid excessive 
naiveté. 

There is little reason to doubt the sincerity of the found- 
ing fathers in proclaiming aversion to war in general or 
devotion to peace in the abstract. ‘The horrors of World War 
II undoubtedly reinforced their tendency to regard the 
avoidance of war as a vital interest of all states and peoples. 
Particular wars, however, have an appeal which is denied to 
war in general. It is one thing to join in denouncing war, 
and quite another to renounce the right of the state to resort 
to international violence in support of its perceived inter- 
ests in concrete situations. 

Few members of the United Nations have appeared to 
be dedicated without reservation to the ideal of securing 
international enforcement of the restrictions on military 
action stated in the Charter. It may be suggested, for in- 
stance, that the Soviet Union regards certain wars, legiti- 
mized within the ideological framework of communism, as 
beyond the proper scope of United Nations preventive ac- 
tion; the USSR was palpably opposed to the effectuation of 
restrictions on the use of force by North Korea in 1950 or 
by itself in the Hungarian crisis of 1956. The anti-colonial 
states can hardly be suspected of wishing for the effective 
international suppression of struggles which they may regard 
as necessary and proper wars of liberation. Britain and 
France reacted in 1956 against restrictions on their right to 
resort to international force. Both Israel and its opponents 
in the Middle East have exhibited a certain reluctance to 
accept inhibitions. The United States has betrayed no en- 
thusiasm for the notion that it should be debarred from 
using force except when explicitly authorized to do so by 
the United Nations. It, like other states, can be expected 
to cite the claim of right to engage in individual or collec- 
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tive self-defense under Article 51 as justifying any forcible 
action that it might feel impelled to undertake. 

The point of these remarks is not to assert that the mem- 
bership of the United Nations includes states which are 
inclined toward, or dedicated to, aggression, although this 
may in fact be the case. It is not to proclaim the generaliza- 
tion that all states, in the nature of things, are essentially 
bellicose. It is not to say that states, like individuals, fre- 
quently fail to live up to their own ideals. The point is 
simply that states are not prepared totally to forswear the 
use of force as an instrument of national policy. When 
statesmen resort to force, they usually believe—or manage 
to convince themselves, and attempt to convince others— 
that they have valid reasons for doing so; they find a basis 
for the legitimacy of their action in the value system of “na- 
tional interest.” Hence, they have a limited willingness to 
be required not to use force, and a distinct coolness toward 
the objective of enabling the United Nations to effectuate 
the restrictions on national resort to violence which are 
embodied in the Charter. In their fondest dreams, statesmen 
presumably envisage an international organization that 
would inhibit their international rivals and opponents but 
not themselves; the United Nations should put a stop to the 
illegitimate violence of the “others” but should not interfere 
with the necessary and justifiable military action undertaken 
by one’s own state or its friends. The United States position 
regarding the Middle Eastern events of late 1956 is the 
exception that proves the rule; it aroused surprise, conster- 
nation, and controversy precisely because it represented a 
deviation from standard patterns of behavior. Whatever the 
Charter says about the purpose of the United Nations, one 
can hardly maintain that the states which constitute the 
Organization subscribe to the aim of equipping it to sup- 
press all coercive acts save those which are recognized by an 
international decision as legitimately defensive in nature. 

As Article 53, 106, and 107 of the Charter make clear, 
the major powers in 1945 looked to the United Nations as 
an agency for authorizing and validating certain uses of force 
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on their part, at least for a transitional period, rather than 
for fastening restrictions on their right to engage in military 
action. In insisting on the veto power in the Security Coun- 
cil, they further proclaimed their unwillingness to subject 
their military activities to the possibility of formal con- 
demnation by that body. 

More generally, it can be argued that members of the 
United Nations have entertained the hope that the Organi- 
zation would, at the least, take a permissive attitude toward 
forcible international actions which they might undertake 
or support, and, at the most, give its formal blessing to and 
even rally collective support for those enterprises. Moreover, 
whatever implications one might find in the Charter regard- 
ing the legitimacy of international concern with civil-war 
situations, it is clear that no state has welcomed the idea 
that the United Nations might properly intrude upon its 
autonomy in dealing with this sort of internal crisis. 

In short, the impression derived from the Charter that the 
purpose of the United Nations is to impose stringent restric- 
tions upon the national use of force requires substantial 
correction when one considers the purposes which member 
states evidently wish to have the Organization fulfill. The 
political process of the United Nations is a struggle for 
control of the purposes to which it will be put, and the 
typical situation involves competitive efforts to have the 
Organization bless the use of force by one side and curse the 
use of force by the other. The urge to have the United 
Nations preside with majestic impartiality over the interna- 
tional scene, denying the privilege of using force for national 
purposes to all and sundry, is not one of the prevalent obses- 
sions of national leaders. 

The limited willingness of states to be required not to 
use force has been matched, throughout the existence of the 
United Nations, by their limited willingness to be required 
to use force. The insertion of the veto provision represented 
an assertion by the major powers not only that the enforce- 
ment mechanism of the Organization should not be turned 
against them, but also that the responsibility of participating 
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in collective enforcement action should not be imposed upon 
them, except with their consent in each individual case. As 
a prominent American politician put it, the veto rule ex- 
pressed the point that “the United States should not be 
forced into a future war merely because the other council 
powers agreed to it.”" 

For all states, the obligation of contributing to coercive 
action under United Nations auspices was sharply curtailed 
by the provisions of Articles 43 and 45, which indicated that 
any state would have a military duty to perform on behalf of 
the Organization only if, and when, and to the extent that, 
it had undertaken a commitment by entering into an agree- 
ment with the Security Council. Assuming the completion 
of such agreements, the small states did expose themselves to 
an obligation to respond to a call to arms by the Council, 
regardless of their consent in the particular case (although 
they gained, in Article 44, the right to participate in Council 
decisions regarding the use of their forces). Nevertheless, the 
potential burdensomeness of this obligation was relieved 
by the veto rule, which provided a guarantee to the small 
states that they would not be ordered into action in con- 
flicts among the great powers. The presumption was that 
any United Nations enforcement action would involve the 
smal] states in fighting alongside the unanimous permanent 
members of the Security Council, and would therefore be, 
virtually by definition, a relatively painless enterprise for the 
participants, not an all-out military slugging match on a 
global scale. 

For all the brave oratory at San Francisco about collective 
security, and all the resolute words of the Charter about the 
taking of “effective collective measures for the prevention 
and removal of threats to the peace, and for the suppression 
of acts of aggression or other breaches of the peace,” the 
actual engagement of states to do or die for the United 
Nations was conditional and very limited. There emerged 
from mountainous resolve but a mousy commitment. 


14Tom Connally (as told to Alfred Steinberg), My Name is Tom Con- 
nally (New York, Crowell, 1954), p. 266. 
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The motivation that inspired reluctance among govern- 
ments to subject their military forces to the command of the 
United Nations in 1945 has gained strength in subsequent . 
years. The decision to fight is a critical matter, increasingly 
so in an era when the destructive potentiality of war is 
moving toward infinity, and it should occasion no surprise 
that statesmen are disposed to play that card close to their 
national vests. It is easy enough to wax enthusiastic about a 
collective security system when one considers its hypothetical 
product—universal security against aggression—but the pru- 
dent statesman takes a more sober view of it when he 
considers its possible cost—the exposure of his nation, by 
the decision of an international body, to the inordinate risks 
of involvement in total war. If war has become so risky an 
enterprise as to inspire an attitude of extreme caution among 
rational leaders of governments, this fact may serve not 
simply to deter aggression, but also to discourage the sort of 
commitment required for an effective collective security 
system and even to destroy the meaningfulness of alliance 
obligations. As the decision to fight becomes more and more 
momentous, we must expect national statesmen to become 
increasingly wary of sharing with outsiders—allied govern- 
ments or international organs—the right to decide whether, 
when, where, how, against whom, in collaboration with 
whom, and to what purpose the national forces shall be used. 

If, rather than concentrate exclusively on the verbal as- 
pirations written into the Charter, we consider what states 
are evidently prepared to do, we cannot avoid the substantial 
modification of the notion that the purpose of the United 
Nations is to prevent war by seeing to it that national mili- 
tary forces are put into action at the behest of, and only 
at the behest of, the international Organization. The mem- 
ber states, the ultimate determinants of the purposes the 
United Nations is to serve, add a resounding “yes, but’ to 
the Charter propositions that the Organization should pre- 
vent the use of force as an instrument of national policy 
and mobilize national forces as instruments of international 


order. 
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Changes in the, Blueprint 


‘ 


THE QUESTION of what the United Nations was intended to 
be yields in importance to the question of what it has in 
fact become. Whatever divergencies we may find between 
the ideal aspirations expressed in the Charter and the objec- 
tives rooted in the interests of states, the point remains that 
the Organization was created as a means to deal in some 
fashion with the international problems which stem from 
the fact of power. We have a multi-state world, in which 
states possess varying capabilities of doing damage to each 
other, and in which a few states possess the power to disrupt 
the whole enterprise of human civilization. The United 
Nations is clearly relevant to this situation. How has it de- 


veloped as an instrumentality for coping with the perilous 
matter of power in the relations of states? 


Disarmament to the Foreground 


The experience that began where the Charter left off 
produced a prompt revival of the concern for disarmament, 
which the framers had relegated to the comparative oblivion 
of a few innocuous and half-hearted clauses. The mute was 
quickly removed, and the call for disarmament has been 
trumpeted more and more urgently with the passing years. 
It requires no great imagination to discover the explanation 
for this reversal of the San Francisco tendency to play down 
the disarmament theme; the thermonuclear revolution is 
clearly the crucial phenomenon. It is open to question 
whether the founders of the United Nations would have 
devised a substantially different organization had they been 
aware of this impending revolution in the nature of weap- 
ons, but it is likely that they would have assigned a more 
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prominent place in the Charter to the objective of promot- 
ing the reduction, limitation, and control of armaments. In 
any case, the advent of the atomic era stimulated a reordering 
of the priorities of concern, so that the importance attri- 
buted to the subject of disarmament in United Nations 
deliberations has steadily mounted. Political leaders as dis- 
parate as Khrushchev and de Gaulle have contributed to 
the development of the standard assertion which found ex- 
pression in a resolution unanimously adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1959, that “the question of general and 
complete disarmament is the most important one facing the 
world today.’”® 

This verbal emphasis on the necessity for solving the 
problem of disarmament may be somewhat misleading. 
When statesmen think about the task of constructing a 
stable world order, they may not be so unanimously and 
firmly of the opinion that disarmament is the key issue as 
their public declarations suggest; in truth, endorsement of 
disarmament has become a means of declaring devotion to 
peace, and thus an inescapable part of the ideological ritual 
of the United Nations. Hence, repetition of this creedal 
clause may be as frequently a symbolic act as an expression 
of intellectual conviction. Moreover, it is not self-evident 
that when statesmen think about promoting and safeguard- 
ing the interests of their individual nations, they invariably 
conclude that disarmament is a desirable goal. In short, it 
seems possible that disarmament is an ideal more praised 
than pursued in the United Nations. 

Nevertheless, disarmament has been thrust high on the 
agenda of the United Nations, and it is unlikely to be 
dislodged. It is as improbable that failure to resolve the 
issue will cause its removal as that success, permitting it to 
be crossed off, will be achieved. 

To say that the United Nations has been put into the 
disarmament business to a degree unanticipated and un- 
planned at San Francisco is not to say that the responsibility 


"15 General Assembly Res. 1378 (XIV), 20 Nov. 1959. 





for determining whether there is to be a system of armaments 
regulation devolves upon the Organization. It is an intrac- 
table fact of life that the achievement of a working system 
of disarmament depends ultimately upon the agreement of 
the states possessing major military capabilities. Candidly 
or not, members of the United Nations have accepted this 
fact and acknowledged that the Organization can be used, 
not to achieve disarmament, but at most to encourage and 
facilitate its achievement by the great powers. Negotiations 
have been carried on “within” the United Nations and 
“outside” it; the Organization has on occasion provided phy- 
sical and administrative facilities—setting and staff; mem- 
bers have used the United Nations forum to prod and insist, 
to advise and exhort, to offer suggestions and exert pressure; 
the Organization maintains a mechanism which can be 
adapted or expanded to provide the administrative appara- 
tus that might be required to carry out any scheme for 
armaments regulation and control upon which the major 
powers might agree. Thus, the United Nations functions 
as an auxiliary to the states which bear the responsibility for 
determining the issue of disarmament. It may influence the 
outcome, but it cannot decide it. 

The agitation for disarmament and the provision of 
United Nations facilities for assistance to states engaged in 
disarmament negotiations have produced no tangible results. 
It is one of the ironies of our time that the development of an 
elaborate institutional apparatus for promoting disarmament 
has coincided with the growth of unprecedented accumula- 
tions of national military power and the acceleration of an 
extraordinary arms race. If international action for disarma- 
ment has never been more necessary, it has also never seemed 
so futile. It may be that the disarmament negotiations of 
recent years, and the contributions made to them through 
the machinery of the United Nations, have not failed in so 
absolute a sense as appears on the surface; the salutary 
effects of international discussions of critical problems are 
not always discernible in the formal results of such talks. 
Nevertheless, the point remains that a world Organization 





which has been increasingly turned toward the ideal of pro- 
moting disarmament has been confronted with the reality 
of mounting armaments. 

What is the impact of this reality upon the functioning, 
actual and prospective, of the United Nations as an agency 
for bringing about the effective management of international 
power relationships? The answers which are most readily 
suggested, all deeply pessimistic ones, run in this vein: 
Failure to avert or control the arms race is a symbol of 
fundamental incapacity to guarantee peace and security. 
Arms races inexorably lead to war, and this one can lead 
only to annihilation of both participants and bystanders. 
Power can be managed only if it is held within reasonable 
quantitative limits; the inordinate growth of national capa- 
bilities for destruction condemns the managerial efforts of 
the United Nations to ineffectiveness. The United Nations 
might have been able to cope with the dangers of a conven- 
tionally explosive world, but it can hardly be expected to 
master the forces of a thermonuclear world. Let us not 
expect the management of the unmanageable. 

These answers are deserving of sober consideration, if 
not of somber acceptance. When power rises to a new order 
of magnitude, there is no doubt that the difficulties of hold- 
ing it in check are sharply increased. However, the implica- 
tions of the power situation with which the United Nations 
is confronted and within which it must operate are not 
wholly negative. 

There is, for one thing, a rough balance between the 
major antagonists in the global struggle—an uneasy and 
precarious equilibrium perhaps, but a balance nonetheless. 
This confrontation of massive power with approximately 
equivalent power is frightening, but not so frightening as 
the confrontation of power with weakness. Men talk despair- 
ingly of stalemate, without seeming to realize that it is the 
equivalent of balance, which has long enjoyed a more favor- 
able connotation. The virtues of a situation of equilibrium 
have often been exaggerated, but they surely exceed those 
of marked disequilibrium. 
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Compare the situation of the United Nations with that 
of the League of Nations. The earlier organization was 
conceived in the hope that the mobilization of preponder- 
ance could be achieved to daunt any would-be aggressor; 
the notion of a preponderance of power which would be 
available to the community for maintenance of order, but 
to no state or group of states for pursuit of selfish objectives, 
was the essence of the concept which inspired the creation 
of the League. The Covenant fell short of giving full ex- 
pression to this concept, and, in actual practice, the scheme 
of collective security failed to materialize. As a result, the 
League could only fall back on the hope that the major 
powers would develop and maintain a situation of equi- 
librium. This hope was never realized. In the latter phase 
of its existence, the League was condemned to operate in a 
world in which aggressive forces were being built up and 
the essential defenders of order exhibited no decisive will 
to meet the threat of power on its own terms. In this setting, 
the inability of the League to prevént World War II was a 
foregone conclusion. The United Nations, in contrast, was 
never expected to command a preponderance of power over 
a major aggressor, but it has at least been spared the neces- 
sity of operating within a disastrous disequilibrium. Not 
only has a rough equality of power been developed between 
the primary antagonists in today’s struggle, but a will to 
avoid being dangerously outclassed has been in evidence on 
both sides. There is, no doubt, an irreducible element of 
instability in the equilibrium, but the self-protective vigi- 
lance of the powers helps to keep that element at a minimum. 
To put it differently, if the present equilibrium breaks 
down, it will not be for lack of awareness by either side 
of the urgent necessity of holding its own in the power 
struggle—as was the case before World War II. Moreover, 
the United Nations may be able to contribute to the stabili- 
zation of the balance. 

This is, if you please, the bright side of the arms-race 
picture. It reflects no illusion that the arms race is a safe 
and sane pastime of states, but rather a conviction that the 
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running of a vigorous race is preferable to awarding victory 
to aggressive forces by default. This analysis is not intended 
to endorse the view that a balance of power is a panacea, 
but it is intended to suggest that a fundamental imbalance 
is a disaster. The arms race, with its tendency to produce 
some approximation of equilibrium, provides a setting in 
which the United Nations may have a chance of contribut- 
ing usefully to the control of the situation—a chance denied 
to the League. 

Moreover, there is a certain perverse merit in the sheer 
destructiveness of the weapons available to leaders of the 
great powers today. Their formidable quality carries with 
it a built-in caution, addressed to the prudence of all ra- 
tional men, against rash or careless action. Thus, the appre- 
hension of disastrous consequences may serve to buttress 
the legal proscription of aggressive violence expressed in 
the Charter. We have ample reason to suspect it is not 
enough to declare that the initiation of international vio- 
lence is illegal and immoral; the efficacy of such a declara- 
tion may be increased if resort to force comes to be regarded 
as an impractical means of promoting national interest and 
an imprudent gamble with the national survival. It is im- 
portant that the inhibitions to aggression should include 
good sense as well as good will and good faith. The realist’s 
reluctance to court disaster, stimulated by the awesome 
quality of contemporary weapons, may give the provisions 
of the Charter restricting the use of force a meaningfulness 
which could never be supplied by mere idealistic aspiration 
for a better world order. 

These observations offer cold comfort to a generation 
confronted with an issue which goes beyond national victory 
or defeat to the very survival of human civilization. Cold 
comfort, however, is better than hot despair. What is sug- 
gested here is not that the global power situation should 
imspire complacency, but that it should not induce the 
despondent reaction which holds that failure to turn back 
the tides of the thermonuclear revolution spells inevitable 
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engulfment in the annihilating flood. The United Nations 
has not succeeded, and may not succeed, in bringing about 
disarmament in either a limited or a total sense. The dangers 
of the situation are clear, and we have no guarantee that the 
worst will not happen. However, the situation is character- 
ized by a rough equilibrium between the major power blocs, 
a will on both sides to avoid becoming vulnerable through 
relative weakness, and a prudential reluctance to unleash 
the forces of mutual destruction—all of them factors that 
offer some opportunity for keeping the situation under con- 
trol. In this setting, the United Nations retains some poten- 
tial utility as an instrument for the management of the 
power relations of states. 


Enforcement to the Background 


A second major feature of the operating history of the 
United Nations is the total failure to bring to fruition the 
plan, spelled out in Chapter VII of the Charter, for equip- 
ping the Security Council with armed forces for its use in 


critical situations. This scheme, the heart of which is Article 
43, had been acclaimed at San Francisco as the innovation 
that would make the new Organization decisively superior 
to the League of Nations; it would provide the “teeth” the 
League had so tragically lacked, enabling the Security Coun- 
cil to mobilize internationally responsible power in restraint 
of arbitrary national violence. 

The Security Council, once established, lost little time 
in directing the Military Staff Committee to the task of 
preparing for the implementation of Article 43. It was 
understood from the beginning that the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council would be the primary contribu- 
tors of force to the Organization; hence, the preliminary 
task was recognized as that of securing a basic agreement 
among the major powers, which alone held membership on 
the Military Staff Committee, concerning the nature of the 
contingents that each of them would pledge for possible 
United Nations use. The Committee tried, and failed, to 
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produce such an agreement. The Security Council, in its 
turn, attempted vainly to break the deadlock.”* 


Since mid-1947 the project of creating a collection of 
military contingents subject to the direction of the Security 
Council has been virtually abandoned. The Military Staff 
Committee has maintained a shadowy existence, holding 
periodic meetings to assert its formal identity but apparently 
abstaining from any substantive consideration of this cen- 
tral issue. Formal demands for new efforts to give effect to 
Article 43 have been made from time to time, but the issue 
has never been genuinely reopened. The scheme for a col- 
lective security force to be placed at the disposal of the 
Security Council is dead but not forgotten. 

In the official mythology of the Western bloc, the position 
is that the Soviet Union has single-handedly frustrated the 
efforts of all right-thinking members of the United Nations 
to equip the Security Council for enforcement ventures. Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles alleged that the Soviet 
Union had used its veto power to prevent the implementa- 
tion of Article 43,'7 a charge repeated in the joint communi- 
qué issued by President Eisenhower and Prime Minister 
Macmillan at the end of their talks in Washington on 25 
October 1957.'* As Sir Leslie Munro of New Zealand put it: 
“Because of the opposition of the Soviet Union and its power 
of veto in the Council, that body has been unable to create 
an international force disposable at its direction.” 

In the technical sense, this allegation is incorrect. The 
United States keeps a rather meticulous scorecard on the 
Soviet use of the veto power, and this record nowhere con- 


16 The essential documentation includes: Report by the Military Staff 
Committee on the General Principles Governing the Organization of the 
Armed Forces Made Available to the Security Council by Member Nations 
of the United Nations, in Security Council, Official Records (SCOR): 2nd 
Year, 1947, Spec. Suppl. No. 1 (hereafter cited as MSC Report); and SCOR: 
2nd Year, 138th-157th Mtgs., 4 June-15 July 1947. 

17U.S. Dept. of State Bulletin, Vol 36, No. 932 (1957), p. 715; Vol. 37, 
No. 960 (1957), p. 790. 

18 [bid., Vol. 37, No. 959 (1957), p. 740. 

19 “The Case for a Standing U.N. Army,” The New York Times Magazine, 


27 July 1958, p. 27. 
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firms the contention that the veto has been used in relation 
to Article 43 of the Charter. This technical inaccuracy has 
been avoided in some charges of Soviet responsibility for the 
demise of Article 43; thus, former Vice-President Nixen as- 
serted: “On June 4, 1947, we made the first of many re- 
quests that agreement be reached. What happened? All have 
been rejected by the U.S.S.R.””° 

Technicalities aside, the fact is that all these comments are 
nationalistically biased ways of saying that the United States 
and the Soviet Union have been unable to agree, that each 
has rejected the other’s position, and that this disagreement 
has prevented the institutional development contemplated 
in Article 43. The objective observer would have to note 
that the United States is quite as “guilty” of disagreeing 
with the Soviet Union as the latter is of disagreeing with 
the United States. 

It may well be, as Western critics have implied, that the 
Soviet Union has deliberately frustrated the implementation 
of Article 43, preferring for its own ulterior reasons that the 
United Nations remain incapable of developing an effective 
enforcement mechanism. There is some virtue, however, 
in occasionally shaking off the habit of explaining all inter- 
national failures and frustrations by simple reference to the 
wickedness and obstreperousness of the Soviet Union. The 
recommended alternative is to consult the record of negoti- 
ations. 

In this case, the record does not support the superficial 
analysis according to which the friends of an effective 
United Nations have been balked by a Soviet Union moti- 
vated presumably by the fear that a coercive mechanism 
might somehow be turned to the suppression of its own ag- 
gressive moves. The negotiations which failed to bring about 
the implementation of Article 43 revealed a complex pat- 
tern of disagreements, involving largely but by no means 
exclusively a Western-Soviet cleavage. Beneath these divi- 
sions lay a pattern of political mistrust and competition. 


20 U.S. Dept. of State Bulletin, Vol. 41, No. 1051 (1959), p. 234. 
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A major point of disagreement concerned the size and 
strength of the contingents which the great powers should 
provide for the use of the Security Council. In effect, this 
issue raised the fundamental question of how strong the 
United Nations military arm was to be. Underlying the dis- 
agreement on this issue was an even more basic question: 
What was to be the function of that military mechanism? 
In what circumstances, and against what opponents, was its 
use to be contemplated? The failure to reach a consensus 
on the necessary size of military contingents reflected a basic 
division on the purpose for which United Nations forces 
might be used. 

On this issue the United States stood alone in favoring 
a force of considerable size and strength, while China, 
France, and the United Kingdom submitted estimates sub- 
stantially closer to that of the Soviet Union, which called 
for the creation of a relatively small United Nations force.” 
The Soviet insistence that a small force would suffice to carry 
out the military functions assigned to it by the Security 
Council was irrefutably consistent with the Charter, which 
had expressed in the unanimity rule the proposition that 
the Security Council should be debarred from undertaking 
action against any of the major powers and that it therefore 
needed to be equipped only for coercing states of minor 
military stature. 

By contrast, the United States was curiously unwilling to 
recognize the fact that the terms of reference of the projected 
international force excluded the possibility of its being used, 
and therefore the necessity of its being usable, for the pur- 
pose of taking enforcement action against major powers. In 
view of the fact that United States officials had previously 
recognized and accepted—indeed, insisted upon—this re- 
striction of the Organization’s capability, it was extraordi- 
nary to find a United States spokesman arguing that the 
Security Council should be equipped to “bring to bear, 

21See the provisional estimates submitted by the five powers, in Year- 


book of the United Nations, 1947-48 (Lake Success, U. N. Dept. of Pub. 
Info., 1949), p. 495. 
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against any breach of the peace anywhere in the world, 
balanced striking forces drawn from the most powerful and 
best equipped forces that could be provided by the Mem- 
bers,” so that the United Nations could “enforce peace in 
all parts of the world.” 

One may speculate that the Soviet leaders saw in the 
United States position something worse than a mere failure 
to grasp, or to remember, the logical implications of the 
veto rule; they may have suspected that the United States 
was repudiating the fundamental agreement that the United 
Nations should be incapable of being turned into a military 
instrument of one major power against another. If this 
suspicion entered their minds (and it should be remembered 
that the USSR has been inveterately suspicious where the 
integrity of the veto rule is concerned), it must have been 
nourished by the statement of a British spokesman to the 
effect that the Security Council contingents might be used 
against a great power under the cover of Article 51, if a veto 
should prevent their being used in normal fashion.” Did 
the United States insistence on relatively large contingents 
betray an intention to have a United Nations army that 
could be turned against the interests of the Soviet Union, 
veto or no veto? 

Another point of disagreement in the debates regarding 
Article 43 pertained to the composition of contingents to 
to be furnished by the major powers. The Soviet Union was 
intractable in its demand that the principle of equality— 
or, more accurately, the principle of identity—of contribu- 
tions should prevail. According to this conception, each of 
the Big Five should be entitled to provide forces precisely 
identical in character to those committed by the others. A 
state might be excused from filling its quota of a given 
component, but in principle all great-power contingents 
should be both equal and identical. In contrast, the United 
States—joined in this case by China, France, and the United 
Kingdom—insisted upon the principle of comparability, 


22SCOR: 2nd Year, 138th Mtg., 4 June 1947, pp. 954-955, 956. 
23 Ibid., 140th Mtg., 10 June 1947, pp. 994-995. 
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which would call for contributions of roughly equivalent 
strength from each of the major powers but would permit 
the composition of these contingents to reflect the variations 
in the character of the military resources possessed by the 
powers. This might be described as the principle of division 
of labor; each major power should concentrate on providing 
the military component it was in the best position to supply.™ 

On the face of it, this controversy was intimately related 
to the issue of the necessary size and strength of the total 
.United Nations force. If the force was to be as formidable 
as the United States desired, the principle of comparability 
was logically necessary; a force of such dimensions could 
not be created if the contribution of a given type of armed 
force by each of the great powers was to be held to the 
lowest common denominator of their capabilities. On the 
other hand, the basic principle espoused by the Soviet Union 
was compatible with the creation of the smaller force which 
that state advocated. From the Soviet standpoint, the prin- 
ciple of comparability was essential only to the project of 
equipping the Security Council to do what it had been agreed 
that it should not do—that is, to undertake collective action 
directed against the asserted interests of one or more of 
the major powers. The case for identical contributions was 
based upon the restrictive version of the Security Council’s 
enforcement role as reflected in the provisions of the Charter. 

For the purposes of political analysis, however, the dis- 
agreement regarding the character of the forces to be sup- 
plied by each major power should be related to a series of 
issues which we have not yet mentioned. The Soviet Union 
objected to provisions sponsored by the other great powers 
which would authorize, implicitly or explicitly, the station- 
ing of United Nations contingents on bases outside the 
territory of their home states. It showed considerable cau- 
tion concerning the proposition that a member of the United 


24For elaboration of the principles of equality and comparability, see 
MSC Report, Chap. IV, Art. 11, and commentaries on that article in Annex 


7. o 
25 This conflict was reflected particularly in Arts. 26, 27, 32, and 33 of 


the MSC Report. 
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Nations might be assisted by other states in meeting its obli- 
gation to provide military support to the Security Council.” 
Similarly, the Soviet Union insisted upon providing for the 
automatic withdrawal to their home territories of forces used 
by the Security Council, within a specified time limit after 
completion of their mission, unless the Council should take 
a positive decision to the contrary. In contrast, the other 
major powers would have required a positive decision by 
the Council to fix the time of withdrawal.” 


The minority position of the Soviet Union in this entire 
set of issues points very clearly to a central political conclu- 
sion: the Soviet Union suspected that the Western powers 
were intent upon rigging the United Nations enforcement 
mechanism so that it could be used to promote their own 
political and military purposes. The constant theme in 
Soviet arguments against the principle of comparability was 
that it “would lead to the predominant position of some 
States in the contribution of armed forces,” and “might lead 
to the organization of the armed forces being used in the 
interests of individual powerful States and to the detri- 
ment of the legitimate interests of other countries.” Some 
states, it was contended, “would hold a dominant position 
in these armed forces. Other Powers, on the contrary, would 
be relegated to a secondary position and would take a sec- 
ondary place in these armed forces.” 

Clearly, what the Soviet Union suspected was that the 
Western powers aimed at creating a United Nations force 
composed largely of Western air and naval components and 
of Soviet ground forces, with the intention and expectation 
that the Western elements would be used, and the Soviet 
element would not be used or would be limited to a minor 
role, in cases of collective action under Security Council 
auspices. Thus, the Soviet Union might be virtually squeezed 
out of United Nations enforcement actions and the Western 


26 Ibid., Art. 31. 
27 Ibid., Arts. 20 and 21. 
28SCOR: 2nd Year, 139th Mtg., 6 June 1947, pp. 967, 968; 146th Mtg., 


25 June 1947, p. 1100. 
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powers would control such actions for their own purposes.” 
In demanding that great-power contingents be identical in 
composition, the Soviet Union was reacting to this perceived 
threat by addressing the Western powers in Ruthian terms: 
“Whither thou goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I 
will lodge.” 

The thread of Soviet mistrust ran through the other dis- 
agreements we have catalogued. Soviet representatives feared 
that an authorization for the stationing of United Nations 
contingents on foreign bases would provide ideological cover 
for development by the West of a network of foreign bases 
to encircle the Soviet Union.*® They suspected that the 
Western powers sought a provision permitting one state to 
assist others in equipping the contingents assigned to the 
Security Council in order to gain “an opportunity to in- 
fluence the policies of these States and thus to occupy a 
dominant position with regard to the armed forces to be 
placed at the disposal of the Security Council.”** Their 
insistence upon establishing a more rigid rule than the 
Western powers wished regarding the withdrawal of United 
Nations forces reflected the suspicion that the West sought 
to gain “a pretext for the continuous presence of foreign 
troops in territories of other States.” 

The Soviet Union, in short, regarded the negotiations not 
as a debate concerning the means by which the great powers 
could best fulfill their joint responsibility for creating an 
effective United Nations mechanism to maintain order, but 
rather as a political tug-of-war in which the Western powers 
were attempting, against Soviet resistance, to use Article 
43 for creating a formidable instrument of Western policy. 

It is not necessary to undertake the difficult task of de- 
termining whether the Soviet appraisal of Western motives 
was justified. What is more relevant is the suggestion that 


29See ibid., 157th Mtg., 15 July 1947, pp. 1295, 1299; General Assembly, 
Official Records (GAOR): 5th Sess., 309th Plenary Mtg., 18 Nov. 1950, p. 448. 

30 See SCOR: 2nd Year, 139th Mtg., 5 June 1947, pp. 970, 972-974. 
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the Western powers reciprocated the Soviet mistrust. The 
evidence is less clear on the Western side, but it is plausible 
to interpret the proceedings as indicating that the United 
States and its friends were concerned to develop an arrange- 
ment under Article 43 which would minimize the danger 
that the Soviet Union could manipulate the projected en- 
forcement system to extend its influence over other countries. 
According to this view, the Western powers were not so much 
conspiring to dominate United Nations enforcement actions 
as attempting to forestall the possibility that Soviet ground 
forces might be brought into troubled areas under United 
Nations auspices and used by their government to promote 
Soviet interests.** In these terms, each side regarded itself 
as reacting defensively to the other’s ambition to dominate. 
From one perspective, the West was trying to “squeeze out” 
the Soviet Union, so as to use the United Nations mechanism 
for Western purposes; from the other, the Soviet Union was 
trying to “muscle in,” so as to achieve control for itself. 
Each side appeared to the other to be jockeying for a posi- 
tion which would enable it to exploit the possibility of mov- 
ing its armed forces abroad under United Nations auspices, 
but not for the ideal purposes of the United Nations. 


In the final analysis, it would appear that the failure to 
create the mechanism for enforcement action envisaged in 
the United Nations Charter is attributable not to the uni- 
lateral opposition of the Soviet Union, but to the bilateral 
mistrust of the Soviet Union and of the Western bloc, led 
by the United States. It should be stressed that the difficulty 
in implementing Article 43 has not been a reluctance on 
the part of the United States or the Soviet Union to bear 
the “burden” of supporting United Nations military effort. 
Neither has been worried that the other would “shirk its 
duty”; on the contrary, each has been afraid that the other 
would insist upon participating in United Nations action— 
and treat such participation as a privilege to be abuséd. The 


33 See the analysis of the Soviet and American apprehensions in William 
Reitzel, Morton A. Kaplan, and Constance G. Coblenz, United State Foreign 
Policy, 1945-1955 (Washington, The Brookings Institution, 1956) , pp. 239-240. 
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rival great powers have viewed the obligation of giving 
military support to the Security Council as an opportunity 
for their competitors to put their fingers into pies which 
ought to remain untouched—at least by their competitors. 

This record suggests that the framers of the Charter were 
not excessively, but inadequately, cautious in estimating 
the possibilities of collective security in the postwar world. 
They acknowledged the reality that no collective enforce- 
ment scheme could operate safely and effectively against any 
of the great powers, and confined their ambition to the 
project of designing a scheme which would be operated 
jointly by the great powers. What they failed to anticipate 
was the development of a power struggle so bitter that it 
would render an enforcement scheme requiring the major 
powers to fight with each other as difficult to put into effect 
as one that might involve those powers in fighting against 
each other. The plan for a collective enforcement system 
of limited applicability has been aborted by precisely those 
difficulties; the United States and the Soviet Union have felt 


impelled to deny each other the chance to establish a foot- 
hold in troubled zones which might be provided by partici- 
pation in collective action. Hence, the United Nations is 
equipped neither to suppress the aggression that might arise 
from a great-power split nor to utilize great-power solidarity 
for coping with other breaches of the peace. 





Ups and Downs of Collective Security 


By THE YEAR 1950 the limited place of the United Nations 
in the global security picture seemed to be generally under- 
stood and soberly accepted. The Organization could not be 
relied upon to deal with conflict among the great powers; 
schemes more reminiscent of alliances than of collective 
security were being developed for dealing with that critical 
problem. Some commentators, believing that the United 
Nations had been built on the assumption that the great 
powers would not split, observed sadly—or contemptuously 
—that the Organization had been erected on a false premise. 
In fact, the United Nations had been built on the assump- 
tion that it could operate successfully only if the great powers 
maintained their wartime unity and that it would be doomed 
to failure as a peace-keeping agency if they failed to do so. 
Basically, the assumption proved correct; the United Na- 
tions was no more able to cope with the crisis of Western- 
Soviet relations than its founding fathers had expected it 
to be. Article 51 of the Charter had indicated that such a 
crisis would have to be met by extra-United Nations im- 
provisations for “individual or collective self-defense.” The 
Western powers, in formulating the North Atlantic Treaty, 
had acted in accordance with that indication. By 1950 it 
was also clear that Article 43 of the Charter had become 
a dead letter; the United Nations had no prospect of mobil- 
izing national forces for international duty. Collective secu- 
rity was out of the question, even for dealing with that re- 
stricted range of international conflicts to which the scheme 
of Chapter VII had been intended to have relevance. 

Then came Korea. There is no need to recount here the 
familiar details of this episode, which produced the sur- 
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prising phenomenon of a collective military response to 
North Korean aggression, a response led and preponderantly 
supported by the United States under the auspices of the 
United Nations. However, an interpretation of the Korean 
affair, an attempt to discern its significance for the develop- 
ment of the position of the United Nations in the world of 
power, is in order. 


Korea: “Uniting for Peace” 


In its early stages the Korean war appeared to contradict 
the assumption, firmly expressed in the Charter, that col- 
lective security activity could not be safely or successfully 
undertaken against, or in opposition to the will of, one or 
more of the permanent members of the Security Council. 
The United Nations involvement in the suppression of the 
North Korean attack upon South Korea was clearly opposed 
and sharply denounced by the Soviet Union and the Com- 
munist government that had established its rule in mainland 
China. Thanks to the fact that the Soviet Union was 
boycotting the Security Council when that body made its 
initial decisions in the case, and the fact that the Chinese 
Communist regime had not been seated in that body, the 
functioning of the Council was not frustrated by those in- 
terested parties. Most members of the United Nations dis- 
played a willingness to associate themselves with the Or- 
ganization’s initial stand, actively or passively, which belied 
the assumption that the risks of involvement in collective 
action against a state supported by one or more great powers 
would inspire a paralyzing timidity within the Organization. 

The enterprise organized under the United Nations flag 
was far from a perfect illustration of collective security ac- 
tivity, but it seemed a reasonable approximation. Members 
of the United Nations found themselves doing something 
they had solemnly declared at San Francisco could not be 
done and should not be attempted. ‘True, they were actually 
fighting not great powers but a protégé of great powers; 
they were actually defying not the veto but great-power op- 
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position expressed by other means. Yet it seemed evident 
that they were in fact undertaking to implement collective 
security in opposition to the will of, and against a state 
vigorously supported by, the two major Communist powers. 
Moreover, they seemed likely to carry this audacious enter- 
prise to a successful and safe conclusion. They were repelling 
an aggression supported by great powers, and it appeared 
that, contrary to the fears of the framers of the Charter, 
this venture would not precipitate World War III. 

The earlier phase of this experience produced an ex- 
traordinary surge of optimism concerning the possibilities 
of collective security. The timidity of the architects of the 
Charter was cast aside; the difficulties and dangers of col- 
lective security were discounted. It now seemed possible, 
and eminently desirable, to put the United Nations into 
the business of organizing collective resistance to aggression, 
regardless of its source. 

This new enthusiasm for the idea of collective security was 

expressed in the Uniting for Peace Resolution, a United 
States initiative which was passed by the General Assembly 
on 3 November 1950.%* As the representative of Uruguay 
described it: 
This resolution . . . will empower the organized international 
community to take the enforcement measures indispensable to 
repel aggression, a power which the League of Nations never 
acquired. We have benefited from our experience in Korea and 
broadened its application to build a practical, realistic and 
world-wide system of collective security, the most advanced yet 
known.*® 


In the chorus of praise for the ideal of collective security 
which filled the General Assembly Hall in late 1950, the 
great theme that aggression must be met by collective action 
was not complicated by a contrapuntal reservation against 
the applicability of the system to cases involving great 
powers. The Secretary-General, Trygve Lie, declared: “The 
United Nations road to peace requires universal collective 


34 General Assembly Res. 377 (V). 
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security against armed aggression. That we must achieve 
and I believe we shall achieve it.”** The United States posi- 
tion was stated in typical fashion by President Truman, who 
conceived of the scheme as a means of preparing the United 
Nations “for quick and effective action in any future case 
of aggression.”’*” 

Technically, the Uniting for Peace plan did not meet the 
full requirements of a collective security scheme. It author- 
ized the General Assembly to move quickly into considera- 
tion of a crisis situation in the event that the Security Coun- 
cil was immobilized by the great-power unanimity rule; it 
asserted the authority of a two-thirds majority of the As- 
sembly to designate the aggressor and to recommend that 
states respond with cooperative sanctions against the ag- 
gressor; it provided for a Collective Measures Committee to 
study the problems of effectuating collective security; it sug- 
gested that states designate military units which might be 
contributed to such collective enforcement ventures as might 
be launched. The voluntarism of this scheme made it but 
a facsimile of an “ideal” collective security arrangement. It 
was obviously designed to facilitate the repetition of the 
Korean experience, that is, to provide a mechanism for the 
launching of collective military action under United Na- 
tions auspices in cases where certain of the major powers 
might be engaged in or associated with aggression. Thus it 
represented an effort to develop a scheme, generally re- 
sembling a collective security arrangement, that might be 
utilized even in those situations which the framers of the 
Charter had thought it prudent to exclude from the impact 
of official United Nations action. 

Ostensibly, the overwhelming majority of the govern- 
ments represented in the United Nations exhibited, in 1950, 
a firm commitment to the ideal of collective security and an 
urge, reflected in the adoption of the Uniting for Peace 
Resolution, to make the United Nations the closest possible 
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approximation of a collective security mechanism. It must 
be stressed, however, that this consensus was incomplete, 
somewhat illusory, and distinctly ephemeral. 

The Soviet Union was sharply opposed to the Uniting 
for Peace plan, which it regarded as a breach of the funda- 
mental understanding that the United Nations would be 
constitutionally incapable of being used for enforcement 
action against the will of any of the major powers—or, more 
specifically, against the will of the Soviet Union. India’s dis- 
approval, indecisively reflected in abstention on the issue 
in the Assembly, foreshadowed a more explicit recognition 
by states committed to neutralism in the cold war that their 
position would become untenable if the Organization’s sup- 
port for one side or the other in the global power struggle 
could be readily invoked.** These two viewpoints converged 
on the proposition that it was undesirable for the United 
Nations to be relieved of its inhibition against sponsoring 
collective action in cases involving great powers as direct or 
indirect contestants. The Soviet Union feared that it might 
become the object of United Nations action; India feared 
that it might be pressed to become an instrument of United 
Nations action in the cold war. 

In a competitive situation, the fears of one party fre- 
quently appear, in reverse, as the hopes of the other party. 
Such was the case in this situation. The fears of the Soviet 
Union and India, which made the consensus on a collective 
security role for the United Nations less than complete, were 
the hopes of the United States, lending an illusory quality 
to that consensus. From the latter’s point of view, the Unit- 
ing for Peace scheme was clearly intended to make it possible 
for the United Nations to become officially engaged in action 
against the Soviet Union or states supported by that power; 
it was viewed as a device that might be utilized in restraint 
of Communist aggression. Despite all the talk about univer- 


38 See the commentary on India’s position in India and the United Na- 
tions, Report of a Study Group set up by The Indian Council of World 
Affairs (New York, Manhattan Pub. for the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, 1957), pp. 53-55, 209. 
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sal collective security, there can be little doubt that this plan 

was conceived by its United States sponsors not as the foun- 
dation of such a general system but.as an instrument of the 
specific policy of containing the expansionist tendencies of 
the Soviet bloc. It does not appear that the United States 
was, in taking this initiative, indicating its willingness to ac- 
cept pressures to contribute military forces for United Na- 
tions sanctions against aggression whenever, wherever, by 
whomever, and against whomever it might be launched. 
Rather, the United States was evidently expressing the hope 
that the plan would permit and facilitate the mobilization 
of the United Nations in support of Western decisions to 
react militarily to Communist moves; the Organization 
would be available, it might be hoped, to ratify the condem- 
nation of Soviet-backed malfeasance, to provide international 
endorsement of Western response, and to encourage wide- 
spread support, moral and substantial, of that response. Ar- 
ticle 51 of the Charter provided a legal base for collective 
Western response to Soviet aggression; the Uniting for Peace 
scheme was designed to enable the West to secure the supple- 
mentary moral backing of the United Nations.* 

Moreover, the United States was not really disposed to 
rely heavily upon the United Nations for collective frustra- 
tion of Communist aggression, despite its eagerness to equip 
the Organization to take a stand against Soviet-backed ex- 
cursions. Members of the Western bloc, led by the United 
States, were much more inclined to depend upon the con- 
struction of a NATO force as the major component of their 
defensive system. In short, they concentrated their real in- 
terest on the building of an effective alliance system rather 
than on the creation of a universal collective security system. 
The states which so avidly recommended to themselves that 
they set aside armed forces for possible use at the behest of 
the United Nations replied to themselves—in the best Gil- 
bert and Sullivan tradition—that they were not greatly in- 
terested in this suggestion. All of this adds up to the proposi- 
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tion that the adoption of the Uniting for Peace Resolution 
did not represent a genuine conversion to the creed of col- 
lective security. 

Even after these discounts have been applied, the fact re- 
mains that a remarkable surge of verbal commitment to the 
ideal of collective security occurred in late 1950, reflecting 
an optimistic evaluation of the Korean experience up to that 
time. Yet even this proved ephemeral. Sober second thoughts 
were inspired by the difficulties and risks which plagued 
the United Nations and the states contributing to the forces 
under its flag in the latter phase of the Korean affair. In this 
phase, China entered the conflict, the United Nations forces 
encountered severe military reverses, and an armistice ul- 
timately marked the ending of the dream of a clear-cut 
victory over the Communist aggressors. An optimistic inter- 
pretation was still possible. It could be argued that China’s 
intrusion had not been an inevitable response to the collec- 
tive sanctions undertaken against North Korea, but had re- 
sulted from mistakes of policy which the United Nations 
should have avoided. In any case, the Soviet Union had not 
entered the struggle and the disaster of global war had not 
been precipitated by the United Nations action. In that 
sense, the venture had been carried through “safely.” It 
had been successful, in the sense that the aggressors had been 
pushed back to their starting point and denied their goal 
of conquest. However, this evaluation was not characteristic 
of the states which had shared in the United Nations re- 
sponse to aggression in Korea. Considering the dangers and 
frustrations they had experienced before the affair was con- 
cluded, they lost their initial mood of enthusiasm. They 
finally emerged from the venture with a sense of relief, 
not a sense of triumph. They felt fortunate at being able 
to muddle out of a messy and potentially disastrous situ- 
ation, not heroic at having performed admirably in a noble 
cause. When the Korean war was finished, the general re- 
action was more nearly ‘““Whew, never again!” than “Now, 
let’s arrange things so that we can repeat this whenever 
necessary.” 
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Since the Uniting for Peace plan had reflected the latter 
mood, it now seemed inappropriate. The United States was 
now keenly aware of the disadvantages as well as the ad- 
vantages of having the world Organization involved in the 
management of such ventures as the defense of South Korea; 
doubts were expressed as to whether the United Nations had 
contributed, on balance, frustration or support to United 
States policy. Moreover, as the United States surveyed the 
future, there was uncertainty regarding its ability to enlist 
the support of the General Asserably against aggressive 
moves of the Soviet bloc. Neutralist states, looking to the 
future, discerned with increasing clarity their interest in not 
being drawn by the United Nations into involvement in 
great-power struggles. 

Protestations of devotion to the ideal of constructing a col- 
lective security system capable of checking aggression by any 
state, large or small, have continued to be made from time 
to time by leaders of many states. In truth, however, most of 
the evidence suggests that the philosophy which inspired the 
veto provision—the belief that collective security ought not 
to be attempted in opposition to a great power—has re- 
gained the dominance it seemed temporarily to lose in 1950. 
In 1956 a United States Congressional subcommittee which 
had conducted an extensive study of the United Nations 
concluded that “the veto power should be retained unim- 
paired” except in cases of peaceful settlement of disputes 
and admission of new members. The group thus indicated 
its approval of the veto over enforcement action which 
symbolizes the incapacity of the United Nations to operate 
as a universal collective security system. It declined to ad- 
vocate the conversion of the United Nations into an effective 
instrument of coercion, suggesting that “to give the United 
Nations enforcement powers much greater than it now has 
would involve derogations of our sovereignty which the sub- 
committee is not prepared to recommend.” 


40 Review of the United Nations Charter, Final Report of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, Subcommittee on the United Nations Charter, Senate 
Report No. 1797, 84th Cong., 2d Sess. (Washington, 1956), pp. 5, 17-18. 
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Robert M. Maclver, summarizing the views expressed in 
a Carnegie Endowment series on “National Studies on In- 
ternational Organization,” notes that “the one area where 
we find fewest objections raised against the veto power is 
that of enforcement measures.” He detects little interest in 
developing an effective enforcement scheme within the Uni- 
ted Nations framework: “It would not be too strong to say 
that many of our studies show a distaste for this whole sub- 
i 

In short. members of the United Nations have returned 
to the original conception that collective security is inappli- 
cable to crises involving great powers. Korea was an aberra- 
tion. The Uniting for Peace plan represented a fleeting urge 
to normalize the abnormality of the Korean experience, but 
second thoughts turned the minds of statesmen back to the 
view that the Organization should not challenge a recalci- 
trant great power. The Uniting for Peace plan remains on 
the books and, as we shall see, it has had its uses. But it is 
a symbol of transitory enthusiasm for proclaiming the ideal 
of collective security—an enthusiasm which did not long 
survive its adoption by the General Assembly—not a marker 
indicating a permanent transformation of the United Na- 
tions into an organization intended or expected to effectu- 
ate the principle of collective security on a universal scale. 


Regional Pacts 


We have noted in passing the significance attached to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization by the Western powers 
as an instrument of their collective defense against possible 
Soviet attack. This military grouping is one manifestation— 
and, from the United States point of view, clearly the most 
important one—of the general tendency to turn to regional 
arrangements for attempting to cope with the critical se- 
curity problems of our time. 


41 The Nations and the United Nations (New York, Manhattan Pub. for 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1959), pp. 69, 85. 
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It is instructive to note the relationship between the con- 
struction of NATO and the Korean conflict. The North 
Atlantic Treaty, signed in 1949, was still a new feature of 
the international landscape when the outbreak of the Korean 
war demonstrated that the threat of Communist aggressive- 
ness was an issue of dramatic urgency. The United States 
reacted to that demonstration in two ways: by sponsoring 
the Uniting for Peace Resolution, which we have discussed; 
and by giving impetus to the institutional development of 
the North Atlantic alliance, making it an operative military 
organization. The North Atlantic Treaty became the con- 
stitutional foundation for a unique organization; NATO 
gained its “O”. This dual policy represented simultaneous 
moves toward a collective security system and toward an 
alliance system. In a sense, this appeared to be a dubious 
experiment in riding off in both directions at once, for the 
theory of collective security is inherently inimical to reliance 
upon the interplay of competitive blocs for the maintenance 
of peace. The reality of United States policy was perhaps less 
ambivalent than this dualism suggested. The United States 
turned, in fact, to the strengthening of its alliance system, 
while bowing respectfully to the ideal of collective security; 
it looked to NATO for the development of collective mili- 
tary defense, and to the United Nations for the fashioning 
of a seal of international approval, whose ideological imprint 
might serve to identify the cause of regional might as the 
cause of international right. 

It might be alleged that the Uniting for Peace Resolution, 
a gesture toward collective security, represented formal 
obeisance to the idealism of the United Nations Charter, 
while the more meaningful policy investment in the develop- 
ment of NATO reflected a turn toward realism, a deviation 
from the principles of the Charter justified by the necessities 
of the national interest. This is a plausible interpretation 
insofar as the Charter is viewed as expressing the hope of 
attaining the closest possible approximation of a collective 
security system; the Uniting for Peace scheme is certainly 
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more compatible with the “‘spirit of collective security” than 
is NATO. 

On the other hand, a more convincing case can be made 
for the proposition that NATO conforms better than Unit- 
ing for Peace to the assumptions, expectations, and under- 
standings which were expressed in the creation of the United 
Nations. The Charter embodies the conviction that collec- 
tive security should not be applied in cases of great-power 
conflict. Uniting for Peace purports to repudiate that limi- 
tation and to set the stage for United Nations action in 
cases where the Charter had decreed United Nations in- 
action, while NATO represents acceptance of the limitation 
and of the Charter’s implicit suggestion that arrangements 
be devised outside the framework of the Organization for 
dealing with security problems arising out of great-power 
disunity. 

If one considers the combination of Article 27(3) (the 
veto provision) and Article 51 (the provision for individual 
or collective self-defense), then one must read the Charter as 
saying, in effect: The impossible job of effectuating the prin- 
ciple of collective security in cases of conflict among the great 
powers must not be attempted by the United Nations; if 
such cases arise, it will be incumbent upon states to develop 
for themselves, individually or in combination, the necessary 
defensive measures. Uniting for Peace refuses to accept the 
implication of Article 27(3); the NATO concept, by contrast, 
acknowledges the validity of Article 27(3) and carries out the 
scheme permissively stated in Article 51. 

The cleavage between the United States and the Soviet 
Union has brought about the creation of an elaborate pat- 
tern of regional security arrangements, in which NATO and 
the Warsaw Pact, its counterpart on the Soviet side, figure 
as central components. The crucial security problem of the 
post-war world has turned out to be precisely that problem 
—the problem of Soviet-American relations—which the foun- 
ders of the United Nations felt impelled by their sense of 
realism to exclude from the province of the United Nations 
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enforcement system. Regional security pacts have filled the 
gap that was deliberately left in the Charter. 

In one critical sense, then, the United Nations is—in ac- 
cordance with its original design—irrelevant to the central 
issue affecting war and peace in our time. It was made so, 
not because the framers of the Charter denied the possibility 
that this issue might arise or because they minimized its 
potential cruciality, but because they could not conceive of 
a way to make the Organization effectively relevant to the 
issue. They hoped that the Organization could promote 
unanimity among the great powers; however, they did not 
purport to create the means of dealing with the consequences 
of failure to realize that purpose. In a deeper sense, the ir- 
relevance of the United Nations was derivative not from the 
nature of the Organization as determined by its founders 
but from the nature of the global power situation as recog- 
nized by them. Given the extreme concentration of effective 
power in the hands of two great states, it was inherently 
impossible to mobilize against either of those states the over- 
whelming preponderance of power upon which the theory 
of collective security relies to discourage or suppress aggres- 
sion. Korea inspired, and the Uniting for Peace plan re- 
flected, the passing illusion that the United Nations could 
play the role in the great-power conflict which its founders 
had denied that it could play or should undertake. This 
mood quickly faded, however, and statesmen settled back 
to implement the concept embedded in the Charter: if the 
peace is endangered by conflict among the great powers, the 
remedy is to be sought in collective self-defense arrange- 
ments, not in a collective security system. 

It should be emphasized that the United Nations is irrele- 
vant to the security issue posed by great-power conflict only 
in a very partial and limited sense. The Organization is in- 
capable of exercising coercive control over a great power. 
It cannot prevent or suppress aggression by major powers; 
it cannot prevent war among them; hence, it cannot promise 
protection to any state against the ravages of war launched 
by a great power. However, the rules of the Charter pro- 
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hibiting the aggressive use of force are assuredly applicable 
to the rival great powers, despite the fact that their enforce- 
ment cannot under present conditions be institutionalized; 
the Charter excuses the United Nations from the effort to 
enforce these rules against the great powers, but it does not 
excuse the latter from the obligation to respect them. More- 
over, the United Nations is relevant in the sense that it pos- 
sesses a variety of resources which may be used—and are 
being used—to influence the behavior of the major powers 
toward each other and toward lesser states, to promote the 
moderation of conflict, to encourage the development of 
restraints, and to facilitate the settlement of disputes. To say 
that the United Nations has no enforcement mechanism 
capable of coercing the cold-war contestants is not to deny 
that it may be able to play a helpful role in preventing the 
cold war from exploding into hot war. The role open to the 
Organization might, indeed, be decisive. The regional group- 
ings are the organizations of force relevant to the crisis in 
great-power relationships. The relevance of the United Na- 
tions is of a different, but not necessarily inferior, order. 





A Policeman's Lot 


Two crisEs erupted almost simultaneously in the autumn of 
1956, calling for a reconsideration of the role of the United 
Nations in the power relationships of states. Before these 
disturbances occurred, a rather stable understanding of this 
role had come to prevail. Article 43 had been put aside. The 
Korean war was past, and statesmen had virtually banished 
from memory, as an impetuous folly of youth, the ambition 
to institutionalize the possibility of repeating that experi- 
ment. The Uniting for Peace Resolution had given rise to 
the work of the Collective Measures Committee, whose 
studies concerning the means of effectuating the principle 
of collective security had been safely filed away, along with 
papers indicating that states had no intention of following 
through on the recommendation that they develop military 
units for possible use under United Nations auspices.* 
Military blocs had solidified around the Soviet and United 
States nuclei, and they constituted the basic units of a new 
balance-of-power system, which was acknowledged as the 
operative mechanism ultimately determinative of the issue 
of war or peace. The United Nations stood on the periphery 
of the system. 

Then came the shattering of the precarious and uneasy 
calm of the international situation. The incident which has 
come to be called the Suez Crisis involved armed attack by 
Israel, France, and the United Kingdom upon Egypt; the 
Hungarian Crisis involved coercive measures by the Soviet 


42 The responses of states to this recommendation, characterized in the 
main by vague approval but polite refusal to undertake any specific com- 
mitment, are summarized in the reports of the Collective Measures Commit- 
tee. See GAOR: 6th Sess., 1951, Suppl. No. 13, pp. 22-23, 27-43; 7th Sess., 
1952, Suppl. No. 17, p. 21. 
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Union to suppress a massive uprising in Hungary against 
Soviet domination. What will be attempted here is not a 
full analysis of the background or the course of these crises 
but rather an appraisal of their significance for the devel- 
opment of the position of the United Nations in global 


power relations. 
Hungary, Suez, and UNEF 


The course of events demonstrated, first, the continuing 
vitality, within distinct limits, of the Uniting for Peace 
scheme. This scheme operated to bring the General Assem- 
bly quickly into the picture after the Security Council had 
been tied up by the veto. Indeed, Uniting for Peace as a 
device for enabling the Assembly to backstop a veto-bound 
Council was strengthened, for its major opponent and critic, 
the Soviet Union, found an interest in dropping its objec- 
tion in principle and in encouraging the Assembly to concern 
itself with events in the Middle East—even though it did 
not, of course, welcome the Assembly’s concern in the Hun- 
garian case. Not only did the Assembly exercise the jurisdic- 
tional right it had asserted in adopting the Uniting for 
Peace Resolution, but it moved promptly to proclaim the 
applicability of the restrictions on national use of force 
embodied in the Charter, to designate the states which had 
resorted to force in the two situations as offenders against 
the Charter, and, in its most authoritative tones, to call 
upon them to cease and desist. It should be noted that three 
of the states to which the Assembly addressed itself in this 
manner were permanent members of the Security Council; 
the Assembly was doing to them a part of what the veto 
power had been intended to permit them to prevent being 
done to themselves. 

There is room for debate as to whether ail the states 
whose use of force was condemned by the Assembly in these 
cases were unambiguously guilty of misconduct. The Char- 
ter does not define aggression, and it certainly does not 
provide easy answers to all the complicated questions re- 
garding the circumstances in which it may be legally per- 
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missible, morally defensible, or rationally necessary for states 
to resort to violence. Our concern at this point is not to 
insist that the Assembly acted correctly or wisely in each of 
the cases at issue, but rather to emphasize that the great 
majority of its members displayed sufficient courage to assert 
their judgment even when it ran against great powers, and 
sufficient integrity to level the charge of misconduct impar- 
tially at states on both sides of the East-West divide. This 
phenomenon may be largely attributable to the fact that 
the United States, in a surprising and controversial move 
which occasioned such emotions as shock, incredulity, and 
agony in a variety of quarters, took the lead in pressing for 
condemnation of both friend and enemy in these cases. The 
assumption that political timidity or bias or obsessive neu- 
tralist sentiment would prevent the Assembly from acting 
on the basis of the Uniting for Peace Resolution simply 
did not stand. 

However, the “payoff” aspect of the Uniting for Peace 
plan, the notion that the Assembly might stimulate volun- 
tary collective military action by states to maintain order, 
showed no vitality. The assumption that the Assembly had 
abandoned the ambition expressed in 1950 to preside over 
a reasonable facsimile of a collective security system was 
not proved false. In the Suez case, France and the United 
Kingdom withdrew with sufficient promptness to render 
unnecessary any serious consideration of formal sanctions. 
Israel was more recalcitrant, but succumbed to pressure in 
time to spare the Assembly the necessity of deciding whether 
it should attempt to organize collective coercion. In the 
Hungarian case, the Soviet Union flatly refused to heed the 
injunction of the Assembly, and the latter regretfully ac- 
cepted this defiance without seriously considering coercive 
action. 

The attitude of the United States in these matters was 
highly instructive. Its leaders clearly had no taste for partici- 
pation in coercive measures against the states which had 
attacked Egypt. The United States had already got itself 
impaled on one horn of a painful dilemma. In company with 
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the Soviet bloc, and in support of an Egyptian regime whose 
behavior it regarded as provocative, it had chosen to oppose 
the policy of two major allies and a friendly state enjoying 
much political support within the United States, rather than 
to risk being labeled a state which winked at the misconduct 
of its friends in certain situations. It was disconcerting to 
think that this choice might lead to. the even more painful 
dilemma of opting to support and share in collective meas- 
ures against one or more of the attackers, or to suffer the 
embarrassment of refusing to follow through. When the pos- 
sibility of its having to make one of those unhappy choices 
was eliminated, Washington heaved a sigh of relief which 
was doubtless registered on all the world’s seismographs. 

Washington’s reluctance to engage in collective enforce- 
ment measures against its friends in the Middle Eastern 
situation was matched by its aversion to participation in 
such action along with the Soviet Union. A Soviet sugges- 
tion that the two major powers join in giving military 
support to the Assembly’s edicts in this case evoked the reply 
that such a move was “unthinkable.’* It was “unthinkable” 
in United States terms, for the United States wished above 
all to prevent the Soviet Union’s gaining a foothold in that 
area, not to aid the Soviet Union in gaining a blanket of 
United Nations approval to cover a military incursion into 
the Middle East. This provided a flashback to the negotia- 
tions concerning the implementation of Article 43, when 
the Soviet Union suspected the United States of conspiring 
to exclude it from a role in United Nations enforcement 
ventures, and the United States suspected the Soviet Union 
of planning to promote nefarious purposes while playing 
such a role. 

If the United States did not wish to engage in collective 
security activity with the Soviet Union, neither was it dis- 
posed to engage in such activity against the Soviet Union. 

43 See exchange of messages between the Soviet and United States gov- 
ernments, 5 Nov. 1956, in Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956, 


ed. Paul E. Zinner (New York, Harper for the Council on Foreign Relations, 
1957), pp. 355-358. 
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This is the clear lesson of the Hungarian case. United States 
support for the liberation of satellite countries from the 
Soviet embrace had been loudly proclaimed, its interest in 
promoting the disintegration of the Soviet bloc was strong, 
and its indignation at the brutality of Soviet repressive 
measures was deep and genuine. Ostensibly, the Uniting 
for Peace Resolution had been devised to permit the As- 
sembly to sponsor collective action against aggression, even 
in such a case as this. Nevertheless, the United States viewed 
intervention in Hungary as a step likely to precipitate the 
global war it wished to avoid; it did not regard collective 
security as a meaningful possibility against a rival great 
power. The Assembly probably could not have been in- 
duced to vote, by the necessary two-thirds majority, to rec- . 
ommend collective military action against the Soviet Union; 
its enthusiasm for collective security extended to formal 
condemnation of aggression but not to enforcement action 
against a great-power aggressor. What is notable, though, 
is the fact that the United States appeared to share this 
reticence to contemplate collective action against the Soviet 
Union. The ambition to make the Korean venture repeat- 
able had been overwhelmed by the urge to avoid repeating 
it, at least in this case. 

One cannot say with complete assurance how the Assem- 
bly might have voted on proposals for collective military 
action against the various states involved in the Suez and 
Hungarian cases. The probability of a decision to launch 
such action was highest in the case of Israel, a small state 
without significant great-power backing in the situation of 
the moment and with influential enemies among the non- 
European states; it was lowest in the case of the Soviet 
Union. Certainly, the Assembly displayed no great restive- 
ness to go on to the sponsorship of collective measures. It 
is likely that the Assembly, particularly in view of its expan- 
sion since 1956, can be counted on at most to condemn 
what it regards as the illegal use of force, but not to recom- 
mend or sanction collective responses to such violence; in 
this sense, the value of the Assembly as a legitimizer of 
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Western resorts to force has probably reached the vanishing 
point.“ 

On the other hand, it should be noted that the Suez 
and Hungarian cases offer no confirmation for the fear, 
expressed persistently from the earlier arguments in favor 
of the veto rule to the present-day expressions of concern 
about the enlargement of the Assembly, that small states 
might behave as irresponsible custodians of the prerogatives 
and functions vested in the United Nations. Under Uniting 
for Peace, the Assembly in 1956 might have gone blithely 
ahead to pass resolutions calling for collective action against 
the states it condemned, without a thought for the question 
of whether and how and by whom such resolutions could be 
implemented, or for the larger political and military con- 
sequences which would be entailed by such action. In fact, 
no such irresponsible activity occurred, nor was it evident 
that states were tempted to act in this fashion. The Assem- 
bly behaved as if it recognized that, Uniting for Peace or 
no Uniting for Peace, the great powers bore the fundamental 
responsibility for the grave issues of war and peace, and 
small states should refrain from rocking the boat. 

The United States, as the major power not directly in- 
volved in either of the crises of 1956, had a crucial role. The 
Assembly’s failure to endorse a belligerent policy toward the 
Soviet Union reflected the acceptance, not the repudiation, 
of the United States position. Its backing away from the 
pretensions of collective security was an act of responsible 
prudence, not of irresponsible timidity. If this was an ex- 
pression of neutralism, it nevertheless coincided with, rather 
than frustrated, United States policy in this instance. 

The Assembly, dealing with the crises of 1956, did not 
merely demonstrate a negative attitude toward the idea of 
attempting to effectuate collective security against a great 
power. For the Suez case, it found an alternative positive 
role for the United Nations in the realm of force, involving 
the creation of the United Nations Emergency Force to 


44See Robert W. Tucker, The Just War (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1960), pp. 47-50. 
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serve in the troubled zone of the Middle East. The estab- 
lishment of this force represented the weaving into a new 
pattern of the threads of experience which the United Na- 
tions had spun in previous cases; the Organization had 
developed, in its missions for observation and truce super- 
vision in the Balkans, Kashmir, and Palestine, many of the 
elements incorporated in the UNEF design. Nevertheless, 
the creation of UNEF was regarded in 1956 as an expression 
of institutional inventiveness, an indication that the United 
Nations had discovered an essentially new potentiality for 
contributing positively to the maintenance of peace. 

UNEF is not an instrument for collective security, de- 
signed to defeat an aggressor, but an instrument for the 
pacific settlement—or the pacific perpetuation—of disputes. 
Its function is to assist the states involved in a tense and 
unstable situation in avoiding the degeneration of their 
relationships to the point of war. It thereby serves the gen- 
eral interest of members of the United Nations in prevent- 
ing conflicts which might imperil the excessively vulnerable 
order of the entire globe. UNEF is a manifestation of the 
view that an organization which is incapable of providing 
collective security may yet contribute significantly to peace 
and security if it concentrates on helping states to avoid 
drifting too near the brink of war, and not on rescuing them 
from the brink itself. 

UNEF uses military personnel for what must be described 
as a quasi-military function, and the Assembly’s decision 
as to the nature of its composition was no less significant 
than the decision as to the nature of its role. The crucial 
element in the former decision was the exclusion of mili- 
tary forces from the great powers. Thus, the Assembly 
addressed itself to the mutual suspicions which had para- 
lyzed the negotiations concerning Article 43; neither of the 
major contestants in the cold war would be permitted to 
“muscle in”; both would be “squeezed out.” The great 
powers were invited—successfully, in this case—to reassure 
each other in reverse-Ruthian terms: “Whither thou dost 
not go, I shall not go; where thou lodgest not, I shall not 
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lodge.” The establishment of UNEF as an agency through 
which states other than the great powers would contribute 
military contingents for international peace-keeping pur- 
poses was an institutional manifestation of a profound 
change which had occurred in thinking about the role of 
the United Nations in the realm of peace and security. In 
the beginning, the effectiveness of the Organization in pre- 
serving peace had been deemed to require the certain 
involvement of the great powers as the prime contributors 
to the forces of the United Nations; now, that effectiveness 
was deemed to require the non-participation of the great 
powers. The United Nations had been designed to bring 
the great powers unanimously and cooperatively into the 
picture; now, the object was to persuade the great powers to 
stay unanimously out of the picture.* 

The UNEF experiment might be characterized as an 
expression of a positive and responsible neutralism. In 
undertaking it, the Assembly did not purport either to end 
the cold war or to lend support to either side in the cold 
war, but it gave effect to the resolve to diminish the temp- 
tations and opportunities which might have led the Soviet 
Union and the United States to involve themselves in direct 
antagonism in the Middle East, thereby producing some- 
thing much worse than the cold war. The small states, ac- 
cepting the challenge of a responsible role in world affairs 
which the UNEF idea presented, were not saying “A plague 
on both your houses” to the major contestants; they were 
saying “Let’s try to minimize the threat of a plague on all 
our houses.” 


The Congo Operation 


By 1960, UNEF, still in place and at work, seemed a 
remarkable success. The dropping of the collective security 
aspect of Uniting for Peace had indicated that statesmen 
had learned what the United Nations could not do; UNEF 
had come to symbolize the discovery of what the United 


45For this point, I am indebted to Lincoln P. Bloomfield, The United 
Nations and U. S. Foreign Policy (Boston, Little, Brown, 1960), pp. 44-45, 67. 
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Nations could do. The urge to make Korea repeatable had 
been superseded by the urge to make UNEF repeatable. 
Proposals to create a permanent United Nations force based 
on the UNEF model had not gained acceptance, but it was 
understood that the experience gained in the Middle East- 
ern venture would be treasured and put to use whenever 
the exigencies of the world situation might require new 
versions of a United Nations stabilization agency; UNEF 
was to be imitated, if not institutionalized. 

An apparent occasion for a new application of the UNEF 
concept arose in 1960, when a situation of critical instability 
occurred in the newly independent Congo, and the United 
Nations was invited to address itself to the complex prob- 
lems involved in that situation. The response was to launch 
a United Nations operation in the Congo, patterned on the 
essential lines of UNEF. The situation with which the 
United Nations force has had to deal in this case has proved 
both different from and markedly more difficult than the 
one into which UNEF was placed. Indeed, the differences 
are so fundamental as to call into question the initial as- 
sumption that the UNEF mission was an apt precedent for 
United Nations action in the Congo. In the Suez case, the 
role of the international force was to stabilize the precarious 
international relationships of the states directly involved. 
By contrast, the problem in the Congo was—and is—to cope 
with a situation of domestic anarchy, aggravated by the 
actuality and the possibility of foreign intrusions, and sus- 
ceptible of competitive exploitation by external forces. In 
attempting to promote order in a society which is hardly 
capable of producing a conflict sufficiently well ordered to 
deserve the name of civil war, the United Nations has un- 
dertaken a formidable task, quite beyond the range of the 
responsibilities it has exercised, through the instrumentality 
of UNEF, in the Suez situation. 

However different may be the situations and the tasks 
in the Congo and Suez cases, an important element of simi- 
larity is to be found in the objective, common to both 
instances of United Nations action, of insulating the prob- 
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lem area from the impact of extraneous political rivalries. 
In the Congo case, the smaller members of the Organiza- 
tion, particularly the African states, were called upon to 
contribute to a quasi-military venture which was explicitly 
designed to exclude the great powers. The exclusion of 
those powers from the operation was intended to be both 
symbolic of and contributory to the central objective of 
excluding the cold war from emergent Africa. That region, 
it was rightly believed, had troubles enough without im- 
porting trouble-shooters who might in fact add new troubles 
to the African agenda. The United Nations was acting on 
the assumption, as it had in the Suez case, that whatever 
it could do for the stabilization of peace could best be done 
not with all the great powers but without any of them. 

The Congo operation, at this writing, has produced nei- 
ther a happy ending nor assurance of a happy ending of 
the crisis that evoked it. The United Nations has encoun- 
tered grave difficulty, both in coping with domestic forces 
making for disorder in the Congo and in excluding disrup- 
tive external influences. The United Nations force has been 
given the extraordinary authority to resort to coercive meas- 
ures if necessary to fulfill its mission, but this affords no 
guarantee that it will be able to pacify the Congo. Neither 
of the great rival blocs engaged in the cold war has fully or 
finally acquiesced in ejection or exclusion from involvement 
in the situation. Moreover, it has become apparent that the 
states which accepted the mission of insulating the Congo 
from the impact of extra-African conflicts have not in every 
case resisted the temptation to inject their own brands of 
disruptive influence into the chaos of the Congo situation. It 
is evident that the great powers are not the only ones capable 
of intruding harmfully into the pacificatory efforts of the 
United Nations. 

The complexities of partisanship in the Congo situation 
are not wholly attributable to the bad faith of states which 
refuse to abstain from efforts to influence the political future 
of that distressed country. To a considerable degree, they 
derive from the inherent nature of the task the United 
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Nations has undertaken. The promotion of law and order in 
a setting of domestic factionalism is not compatible with the 
ideal of neutrality and impartiality. It requires that a choice 
be made among competing prescriptions for law and order 
and competing candidates for the order-giving function. In 
this sense, the mission of the United Nations in the Congo 
is one that invites debate, if not conflict, among member 
states concerning the direction of policy. Nevertheless, the 
successful performance of that mission demands that states 
exhibit a greater degree of restraint in pressing their narrow 
interests than has recently been in evidence. 

While the outcome of the United Nations operation in 
the Congo is still in doubt, it is already evident that the 
difficulties experienced in this case are sufficient to challenge 
the assumption of the infinite repeatability of the UNEF 
type of United Nations contribution to peace and security. 
If nothing else, the controversies stirred by the Congo opera- 
tion have disrupted the consensus of confidence in the 
incumbent Secretary-General, thereby making it uncertain 
whether the essential element of international executive 
leadership will remain unimpaired for similar operations 
which might be required in the future. At worst, the Congo 
venture might sour the prospects for future operations of 
similar variety, much as Korea ultimately soured the pro- 
spects for quasi-collective security actions. At best, the 
Congo operation will stand as a reminder that the lot of a 
“United Nations policeman” is unlikely to be an altogether 
happy one. Enthusiasm for the role of the United Nations 
in mobilizing small states to contribute collectively to the 
stabilization of troubled situations will be tempered by 
sobriety engendered by the difficulties in the Congo, if not 
destroyed by failure in the Congo. 





"Preventive Diplomacy" 


THE CHARTER of the United Nations, formulated in 1945, 
represented the response of the statesmen of fifty nations 
to the challenge of constructing a world order out of the 
chaos of World War II. Insofar as it dealt directly with the 
problem of power in world politics, it was characterized 
by the efforts to establish restrictions on the national use 
of force and to organize the international use of force to 
uphold those restrictions—with the important qualification 
that it did not purport to provide a means for dealing with 
violations which might be committed or supported by great 
powers. 

Although it might be held that these two schemes were 
logically interdependent—the positive provision for inter- 
national coercion being necessary to give effect to the nega- 
tive restriction on unilateral resort to force—the fact is that 
the latter has acquired and maintained considerable effec- 
tiveness without the support of any reliable expectation of 
organized enforcement. This is not to say that states have 
consistently respected the restraints on policy laid down 
in the Charter, or that any state can rationally base its 
security upon the expectation that it will not suffer illegal 
assault. Nor is it to suggest that such strength as the inhibi- 
tion has demonstrated has been derived primarily from its 
status as a legal obligation of states; “outlawing” aggression 
by formal act is no more the solution of the problem of 
war now than it was in 1928, when the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
was signed. If the Charter’s prohibition of aggression has 
been reasonably effective, this must be attributed in large 
measure to the prudential restraint engendered by awareness 
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of the intolerable dangers which war involves in the thermo- 
nuclear age. 


The situation is indeed such that if we were obliged to think 
in terms of the weaponry, say, of the first World War, we would 
be obliged . . . to recognise the chances for avoidance of war 
as poor. If to-day we do not have to come to so pessimistic a 
conclusion, it is only because we know that there are a great 
many people on both sides who understand that no rational 
political end is to be achieved, and no positive values are to be 
promoted or even defended, by the use of the weapons of which 
certain great governments now dispose.* 


A balance of power, or, more fundamentally, a balance of 
terror, developed without reference to the United Nations, 
has functioned as a major buttress of the “thou shalt not 
attack” provisions of the Charter. Paradoxically, rational 
hesitance to resort to violence has grown along with the 
military capability of the major powers; the practical limi- 
tation on force as an instrument of national policy is a 
functiun of the technical availability of force, which exceeds 
all bounds of precedent. Each of the two leading powers 
has become offensively so formidable and defensively so 
vulnerable that neither can prudently resort to a full-fledged 
military challenge to the other except as a gravely calculated 
last resort of policy. The Charter’s restrictions on the use 
of force owe much of whatever effectiveness they have to 
this circumstance. 

The struggle among the great powers has not similarly 
given fortuitous support to the objective of creating a 
United Nations enforcement system with limited applica- 
bility. On the contrary, the crucial Article 43 of the Ciarter 
has remained a dead letter, primarily because of the mutual 
jealousies and suspicions of the powers assigned the major 
responsibility for giving it effect. The rival great powers 
proved themselves not so much unwilling to contribute to 
an international force as unwilling to allow each other to 
contribute. The upshot was that the United Nations, which 


46 George F. Kennan, “That Candles May Be Brought . . . ,” Encounter, 
Vol. 16, No. 2 (Feb. 1961). 
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originally restricted itself to the ambition of creating coer- 
cive machinery adequate to cope with unruly small states 
unsupported by great powers, was deprived of the possibility 
of realizing even that limited aspiration. 

The conclusion that the United Nations could not func- 
tion as an agency for enforcement of the obligation of states 
to refrain from aggression was questioned in the wake of 
the Korean affair, when the Organization was led into a 
brief flirtation with the idea that it could, through the 
General Assembly, serve to mobilize collective forces against 
even major transgressors. This bold dream soon came to be 
regarded as an invitation for the United Nations foolishly 
to rush into situations where the angels of San Francisco 
had feared to have it tread, and it was tacitly discarded. The 
task of dealing in military terms with the danger of war 
among the great powers was increasingly recognized as a 
matter for the developing agencies of collective self-defense, 
anticipated in Article 51 of the Charter, not for the United 
Nations. The world Organization was set back to where it 
had been before Korea—with no pretension to exercising 
coercive control over great powers, and little hope of be- 
coming equipped to do so in the case of small states. 

The crises of 1956 brought to the point of culmination 
the development of an alternative role for the United Na- 
tions in the area of international power relations. The Sec- 
retary-General contributed executive leadership, and small 
states supplied military contingents, for a United Nations 
enterprise—U NEF—which was designed neither to pit great 
powers against each other nor to bring them together as 
agents of the Organization, but to handle a troubled situa- 
tion in such manner as to minimize the temptation and 
opportunity for competitive great-power intrusions. The 
Organization assayed a similar role in the very different 
troubles of the Congo in 1960, but soon encountered diffi- 
culties that called into question the optimistic assumption 
that the United Nations had, at last, found a constructive 
role in the management of power relationships among states, 
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which it could play in a wide variety of tense and unstable 
situations. At this writing, the question remains open. 

Clearly, the future usefulness of the United Nations in 
this vital area is heavily dependent upon the outcome of 
its Congo operation. This venture can be successful, and 
pave the way for similar ventures in the future, only if the 
participating states collaborate loyally with the Secretary- 
General as agents of the United Nations—recognizing that 
this is their prime opportunity to share in making the 
Organization an effective contributor to the maintenance of 
world order. Success depends also upon the acquiescence 
of the major powers in their exclusion from the Congo 
situation, upon their awareness of the value of having the 
United Nations serve to stabilize the Congo and to insulate 
it from the struggles of the cold war, thus helping them to 
avoid a conflict that might be disastrous to themselves and 
to the whole world. These conditions alone would not guar- 
antee success in the Congo, which has more than its quota 
of internal tendencies toward chaos, but they are indispen- 
sable to success. 

The judgment that the outcome of the Congo operation 
is an issue of decisive importance rests upon the conviction 
that the function of stabilizing dangerous situations, so as 
to prevent their becoming focal points of struggle between 
major blocs, is the primary potentiality of the United Na- 
tions in the area of international power competition. The 
specific tasks required of UNEF and of the Congo force are 
very different, but both these instruments represent the 
effort of the United Nations to perform this essential func- 
tion. A débacle in the Congo might destroy the possibility 
of the world Organization’s continuing to develop its capa- 
bility in this realm of activity. The United Nations has 
other important and useful functions, all of which have 
some bearing upon the problem of world order, and some 
of which relate very closely to the crucial political issues of 
our time. Its contributions to the pacific settlement of dis- 
putes and to the processes of diplomacy in a more general 
sense have great political significance. However, it is not 
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easy to envisage, in the realm where the use of force is 
involved, an alternative to the stabilizing and neutralizing 
role in which the United Nations has cast the military units 
supplied by member states for UNEF and the Congo opera- 
tion. 

Secretary-General Hammarskjold has described this role 
in terms of “preventive diplomacy,” involving United Na- 
tions action aimed “at keeping newly arising conflicts outside 
the sphere of bloc differences,” and at finding solutions 
“which avoid an aggravation of big Power differences and 
can remain uninfluenced by them.”* 

The Secretary-General sees, in this type of activity, a ma- 
jor opportunity and responsibility for the United Nations: 
Thus the Organization . . . exercises a most important, though 
indirect, influence on the conflicts between the power blocs by 
preventing the widening of the geographical ud political area 
covered by these conflicts and by providing for solutions when- 


ever the interests of all parties in a localization of conflict can 
be mobilized in favour of its efforts. 


The Organization in this way also makes a significant contribu- 
tion in the direction of an ultimate solution of the differences 
between the power blocs, as it is obvious that it is a condition 
for an improvement in the situation that the area to which those 
differences apply, as a minimum requirement, is not permitted 
to expand and, so far as possible, is reduced.* 


Realistically, the potential usefulness of the United Na- 
tions in dealing with the dangers of international violence 
does not lie in the imposition of coercive restraint upon 
states determined to blow things up. It lies in the possibility 
of the Organization’s helping states to avoid the creation 
or the exacerbation of situations which might produce ex- 
plosions that none of them can want as long as national 
policies are controlled by rational men. 


47 Introduction to the Annual Report of the Secretary-General on the 
Work of the Organization, 16 June 1959-15 June 1960, GAOR: 15th Sess., 
1960, Suppl. No. 1A, p. 4. 

48 [bid., p. 5. 
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